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THERE is an effort made by the advocates of 
protection to cry down Mr. Lamat’s speech in 
the Senate against the protective system, as 
the utterance of aman who was always given to 
wild fancies, and who has many times in the 


past misled the people of the South, greatly to 
This will not do. There 
is no public man of prominence in the 
South to whom such a description would be 
more unjust than to Mr. Lamar. It is true 
that in his younger days he was swept along 
by the whirl of the secession movement. But 
when the war was over, no Southern man 
recognized the new order of things more 
promptly and justly, and no one used the 
voice of peace and reconciliation more im- 
pressively than he. He did this, too, although 
representing one of the most hot-headed and 


their own detriment. 


turbulent of Southern constituencies. Neither 
should it be forgotten that when the se- 


ductive cry of cheap paper money rang all 
over the Sout's, and when the silver craze 
had reached its highest mark, Mr. Lamar had 
the moral courage to throw himself against the 
prejudices and follies of those who had sent 
him to Congress, and to defend the cause of 
sound money at the imminent peril of losing 
his place in public life. With such a record 
of self-sacrificing fidelity to his convictions, 
Mr. Lamar may claim that respect for his 
utterances which 
ability command. 


established character and 


While a great part of his argument against 
protection as a system is not novel in cha- 
racter, and in the nature of the case could not 
be—for it is a well-worn 
forth two ideas with peculiar force, which de- 
serve the most earnest reflection on the part 
of the American people. One is, that this is 
probably the only country in the world whose 
people have been severely and supertiuously 
taxed for a series of years because their rulers 
were uvable to devise a mode of reducing taxa 
tion, for the simple reason that the taxes were 
not imposed for the one legitimate purpose of 
raising revenue, but for the purpose of pay 
ing bounties to certain business interests. We 
pzesent, therefore, the curious spectacle of a 
people complaining of excessive taxation, pos- 
sessing also the supreme power, through their 
representatives, to do with taxation what they 
please, but vainly struggling to get rid of the 
burden because it conceals and disguises itself 
in a varicty of specious pretences. How true 
this is, and how pitiable is the exhibition, 
the debates in Congress demonstrate every day. 
The other leading thought in Mr. Lamar's 
speech is, that the protective system has 
brought forth a vast organization of capital and 
labor which professes to be dependent for ex 
istence not upon the natural development of 
resources and the natural growth of industries, 
but upon taxation by the Government: ‘‘ two 
thousand millions of capital and millions of 
people—the one for profit, the other for 


subject—he sets 


bread and butter—depend upon an aye-and-no 
And after a bigh 
tariff of twenty years’ duration, the industries 
so propped up profess to be in a state of 
embarrassment, tottering on the verge of dis 
aster, their respective representatives declaring 
on oath that if the duty affecting them be r 


vote of the Government 


duced their business will be destroyed. It 
neecs no further argument to show that such 
a condition of things is, in the lo rut ] 
erable and untenable, especially in a country 


with free institutions. 


Heavy snows and extreme cold 
throughout the Northwest, and heavy rains 
and floods in the Ohio Valley, have seriously 
interfered with all traffic and industry during 
the past week. Thus far the damage from the 
floods has not been so great as might have been 
apprehended, but their full effects have not yet 
been felt. The decrease of tratlic and railway 
business in the Northwest on account of snows 
is largely only a delay of business that will vet 
have to be the 
weather; but the delay has been very trying to 
the have sold few 
goods and collected but little money. This 


done with advent of better 


Western merchants, who 


delay in so important a portion of the com 
mercial area has affected business venerally. 
In financial affairs there has been a tendency 
toward stagnation in the marke t. 
There are large amounts awaiting some 


money 
pro 
fiiable employment, and the endeavor to tind 
some temporary use for this has depressed the 
rate for call loans on stock colleterals as low 
The difficulty of tindin 
profitable employment for 

ed in the small amount of bo 
redemption at the United 

The collections of the 


as two per cent gan 


money is reth 


been largely in exc 


the Sub-Treasury iu New York g: 


$2,000,000, 


ss of its 


This has drawr som 





of the banks, the weekly statemen 
on Saturday last showed a decrease of $438,300 
in the average amount of their total reserve 
for the week as 
week. has remained com 
paratively tirm, notwithstanding the fac’ that 


mpared with the previous 


Foreign exchanut 


in the last four months the value of our ex 
poris hasexceeded the value of our imports by 


about $100,000,000. If we ded 


4 


) S ‘ 
a reasonable amount for the annual interest 


and dividends that would be due and payabk 
to foragn holders of American stoeks and s« 


curities in January, it would still leave a large 


amount, which would naturally be expected to 
depress the price of exchange to the gold 


impoiting point But it is apparent that 
have been receiving something 


we must 
that large 
in our favor on the ex hange of com 


} 
eise 


has offset the 


modities alone, and it is to be presumed 
that this something else has been, to a con- 
siderable extent, American railroad stocks 


It is possible that this has been one of the fac 
tors ia Keeping the stock market in the fever 
ish, depressed condition which has prevailed 
for the past month. There seems, however, 
to be a better tone in the stock market than a 
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believe U history \W l 
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panies, started fort XPress | 
absorbed: and star ha i 
very pr . ib] a ‘ } 
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ilwavs ex sthe svmpathy Ww ! { 
and sanguine peo] specia eco ( 
by low rates, and it soon gives its business to 
these enemies of monopoly, to enab) 
drive bard bargains w h 1 ) ind 
sel! themselves at a b vy rem 1 ‘ i 
I is something very s 
t 1 King m ylis ems v 
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eV yappr a period in which 

t absort g powers of the West { i 
i Y i \ { a } wi be ex 
hausted, without bettering the condition of 
hose who the telegraph. And vet some 
t ls b a t l ver u nexciu 
sived t eon th egTal h « one rent 
corpora We s iV th sw tho { meani rto 
find any fault with the way the Western 
| 1 < Ss its usines but we do Say that 
no corp ion, however well managed, ts fit 
to be intrusted with the telegraphic business 
of a whole nation. The pub interest re 


quires that such work should be done either by 


( ympeting companies, Or bV an organization 
like the Post-office, which is controlled by 
pubhi opinion The OD) ction to giving the 


work to the Post-oflice is, that it would in 
of the 


already 


. ’ 
crease the 


for the 
We 


Service 


patronage party in power 
far too 
the 
the 


to what extent. 


time being, great. 


Civil 
weicht 


have yet to see whether 
Reform Act 


of this objection, and, if so 


will lessen 


In the meuntime, there is another remedy 
which has not been sufficiently considered 
that the railroad companies, many of whom 
are already chartered as railroad and telegraph 
companies—should do not only their own tele- 
graph business, but also that of the public, 
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which they could do with comparatively little 
expense. The Reading Railroad Company 
has already adopted this course, and the Bal 
timore and Ohio Railroad Company has a line 
from Chicago to the seaboard east, and should 
it be followed by the larger Western railroad 
companies, a very strong opposing interest 
would be created which could not readily be 
To-day the Western Union de- 
pends very largely upon contracts with such 


boucht out. 


railroad companies which will in course of time 
run out by limitation or otherwise be broken up. 
Of the capital and debt of the Western Union 
a very large percentage to-day consists in con- 
tracts with the railroads and in the good-will 
of its business, and a very small percentage in 
actual capital put in. This has probably been 
the chief element of its weakness in the mar- 
ket, where competition with the smaller tele- 
graph companies and the litigation growing 
out of it have only been minor symptoms. 
There is no good reason why railroad com- 
panies should not do the telegraph business for 
the public, and also the express business—both 
now going over to middlemen, much to the 
detriment of both the railroads and the public. 


Among the wise vetoes of Governor Cornell 
was one which Governor Cleveland is hkely 
It related to a bill 
speciously entitled ‘ to secure to inmates of in- 
stitutions for the care of the poor freedom of 


to have a chance to repeat. 


worship,” ete., but the purpose and the effect 
of which were to introduce sectarian distine- 
tions in these public establishments. The bill, 
which is again before the Legislature, pro 
vides that the institutions shall be open to the 
visits of clergymen of the several denomina- 
tions to which the inmates belong, or, if they 
are infants, to which their parents belong, 
and that facilities shall be afforded for de- 
nominational services, as well as for these 
If this scheme should prevail, the 
Ilouse of Refuge—which is understood to be 


visits. 


the object chiefly aimed at by the promoters 
of the measure—would be divided into little 
The Baptists and the Me- 
thodists would have their days, the Presbyteri- 
ans and the Unitarians would be set apart in 
their respective corners, while the Roman Ca- 


sectarian groups. 


tholics would be found in one room, and the 
Protestant Episcopalians in another. But we 
could not reasonably stop with these familiar 
branches of the Christian Church. If an unthrif- 
ty Parsee should neglect his children so that 
they should fall within the control of the Society 
for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents, 
the devout parent would have the right to de- 
mand—indeed, the managers would be bound, 
without any demand, to furnish—facilities for 
the exposition and practice of fire-worship. It 
is necessary Only to state the case to show how 
disastrous such a situation would be to order 
Governor Cornell very truly 
said in his veto message that ‘ 


and discipline. 
charitable sup- 
port or correction,” and not religious instruc- 
tion, is what the inmates are primarily brought 
together tor ; that while freedom of worship 
is a guaranteed and cherished right, it ‘‘ pre 
supposes certain conditions,” among which is 
‘the ability of independent or self mainte- 
nance”; and that ‘‘ provision for religious wor- 
ship must depend upon circumstances peculiar 


to each case.” We understand that the provi- 
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sion made in the House of Refuge is purely 
unsectarian, and so general as to adapt itself 
to all denominations, while Jewish rabbis, 
Catholic priests, or so-called evangelical min- 
isters are at liberty totake part in the simple ser- 
vices. The managers, in a protest against the 
measure, object that a parent ‘‘ who has lost 
the right of control over his child because of 
its conviction and imprisonment for crime” 
should not be allowed to dictate a form of wor- 
ship to the prison ; and they say that the bill 
ought to be entitled ‘‘to compel juvenile de 
linquents to conform to the supposed sectarian 
observances of parents who have neglected 
their natural duties.” This is a terse sum- 
mary of an argument tbat should be conclu- 
sive with the legislative committee which has 
the bill under consideration. 


The exposure of the lobbying operations in 
General Hazen’s interest, made by Mr. Beltz- 
hoover in the House on Thursday, shows that 
the officers of the Signa! Corps undertook last 
winter a systematic and comprehensive 
scheme of lobbying to gain support for and 
secure the passage of a bill introduced last 
session, called ‘‘The Majors’ and Captains’ 
Bill,” which provided for the addition of three 
majors, twelve captains, and twelve first 
lieutenants to the Signal Corps, for the regu- 
lation of appointments and promotions, and 
for other details tending to consolidate the 
Corps and establish it on a permanent foun- 
dation in connection with the Army. The 
evidence is documentary, consisting of let- 
ters written by the officers interested in the 
bill, which show that, to get up a ‘‘ boom,” the 
usual lobby devices were resorted to—editors 
aldermen, and chambers of commerce being 
stimulated into action which was made to seem 
‘*spontaneous.” The case is a bad one, but 
it must be said in defence of General Hazen 
that to convince Congress of the necessity of 
passing bills where the Executive has no 
direct means of influencing legislation, there 
is no way but ‘‘lobbying ” of some kind. 

The celebration of the one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of Georgia, which began 
on Monday at Savannah, would be interesting 
merely as the commemoration of an historical 
event, but is far more so from the fact that 
during the latter part of the third half-century 
since her birth Georgia has undergone what 
might be described as a second birth. Ir no 
part of the South were the results of the 
war more promptly and heartily acquiesced in. 
Nowhere were more intelligent and earnest 
efforts made to repair its material waste. No- 
where have the people more successfully 
adapted themselves to the new order of things, 
and nowhere are the signs of an awakening of 
the commercial and industrial energies more 
abundant and gratifying. Perhaps it would 
not be extravagant to say that Georgia has 
done more to develop the resources which are 
the foundation of a great State during the last 
eighteen years than in all the remainder of the 
one hundred and fifty years which she is now 
celebrating. 

A number of Stalwarts, calling themselves 
the ‘** Lincoln Club,” had their twelfth annual 
dinner on Monday night, many of the leading 





lights being present, including ‘‘Sol” Smith, 
‘‘ Jake” Hess, ‘‘Johnny” O'Brien, ‘“‘Tom” 
Platt, and others less known to fame, and the 
chaplain of the party, the Rev. Dr. Newman. 
We have read the report with much interest, 
expecting that some of the speakers would 
reveal that long-kept secret, what a Stal- 
wart is avd wishes; but the matter was 
carefully avoided by all except Tom Platt. He 
made what was evidently intended to bea 
biting, sarcastic speech, showing that Tom 
feels sore and thinks the times are out of joint, 
and that the country is going to the dogs, just 
like the literary pessimists. His revelations, 
however, were deprived of nearly all value by 
their being thrown into a negative form. He 
did not tell us what Stalwarts believe, but what 
they do not believe. He, for his part, did not 
believe in Republicans electing Democrats to 
office, or in such reforms as the newspapers are 
now advocating, or in such Republicanism as 
they are now teaching, and, becoming facetious, 
he added that if this be the heaven they had 
been preaching, he felt like the little girl 
who wanted to go to hell on Saturday after- 
noons to have a good time. Tom’s humor, 
though a little profane, is not bad on the whole, 
but it will not take the place of exposition. He 
must some day describe tous his heaven and that 
of his friends. At present the public does not 
think ita very nice sort of place. The Rev. 
Dr. Newman struck a cruel blow at Darwin 
and the evolutionists by remarking that he 
preferred finding his ancestors in the Garden 
of Eden to finding them in a zodlogical 
garden 

There is a great deal of trouble in the Metho- 
dist Church over the Isabella silver mine, 
which was originally ‘‘endorsed” by the 
Christian Advocate, the official organ of the 
Church, and now turns out, to say the least, 
to be of doubtful value. The Herald pub- 
lishes interviews with one or two high Church 
authorities which show that they take a very 


| singular view of the responsibility of the 


Church in the matter. Hishop Harris says: 
‘*T do not think it is right or just to saddle 
the Isabella mine transactions upon the Meth- 
odist Church.” The Advocate, he continued, 
‘is the official organ of the Church in the 
sense that it is published by authority of 
the Church’s legislative body, the General 
Conference, which chooses the editors, and 
which can remove them, too—and does some- 
times,” added the Bishop, with emphasis, ‘‘ if 
it is dissatisfied with their course. But 
neither the General Conference nor the 
Church is 1esponsible for the editorial utter- 
ances of the Advocate. This has been called 
a Methodist mine, but I think very unfairly. 
It has no more connection with the Methodist 
Church than a burglary would have if com- 
mitted by a member of the «ime church.” 
Mr. Phillips, of the Methodist Book Con- 
cern, goes beyond this, and insists that Dr. 
Fowler and Dr. De Puy were ‘‘ free agents in 
such a case as this.” Now, what is charged 
is that Drs. Fowler and De Puy, who were 
conducting the Advocate, and published an en- 
thusiastic editorial on the mine, were, imme- 
diately before doing so, lct in *‘ on the ground 
floor,” or, in other words, got their shares at 
half price in consideration of the article” 
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Whether this is true we do not know, but it 
shows clearly enough what trouble any 
church would be likely to get into if it 
took the view of such matters suggested by 
Dr. Harris and Mr. Phillips. The only reason 
why a puff of a silver mine appearing in a re- 
ligious paper like the Advocate has any more 
weight with a church-member than any other 
puff, is that it 1s an ‘editorial utterance” 
made by men selected for the express purpose 
of giving advice by the Church. The only 
way that the Church can show that it is not 
responsible is by taking the severest measures 
when the puffing begins, and not waiting till 
there has been an exposure. 

In the not very sweet-tempered controversy 
between Senator Ingalls and the Rev. Dr. Pat- 
ton, the latter displays his immense superiori- 
ty to his adversary in the rhetorical art, by ex- 
pressing, in reply to the Senator’s hope that 
he (Dr. Patton) may be damned eternally 
his own hope that the Senator, ‘* putting away 
all malice, evil speaking, bribery, and corrupt 
practices, may be finally welcomed to the glo- 
rious rewards of the eternal hereafter.” If 
Mr. Ingalls had had the smallest experience 
of religious controversy, he would have known 
that its keenest weapon is a prayer, not that an 
opponent may suffer eternal punishment— 
which is simply a vulgar street oath—but that 
he may escape it—especially if uttered in a de- 
spairing tone. Dr, Patton has shown himself a 
complete master of this arm by surrounding his 
prayer with conditions which he evidently 
doubts much whether the Senator will ever be 
able to fulfil; but in this he may be disap- 
pointed. 


Mr. Parnell’s proposal that provision should 
be made for the payment by their constituents 
of the members of his party in Parliament, as 
a necessity of successful agitation, is another 
sign of the extent to which the representation 
of Ireland has passed, and is likely to pass, 
out of the hands of the landlord class, who 
have always hitherto held it, into that of poor 
men, more nearly connected with the pea- 
santry. There is no doubt thatit will hardly be 
possible to keep the kind of material of which 
the Home Rule party is composed in London 
without furnishing them with the means of 
support. Probably not one in a hundred of 
those whom any Home Rule constituency 1s at 
all likely to elect, has any private means. A 
considerable number of the Parnellites now in 
Parliament have had to support themselves in 
London, some by writing for the press, some by 
subsidies from the voters, and some nobody 
knows how. But, anyhow, their poverty has 
furnished their English colleagues with many a 
bitter jibe, which we may be sure has not con- 
tributed to the reconciliation of the two coun- 
tries. But if the Nationalist members, when 
they come in in larger numbers, have to de- 
pend on contributions from the constituencies, 
the cutlook is rather a blue one for the cause. 
The most liberal patriots get tired of voluntary 
contributions to any man’s support, and we 
may be sure the prospect of a salary in Lon- 
don, for making the British lion howl at St. 
Stephen’s, will tempt a good many men into 
public life whose doings and sayings will not 
glorify the Irish name. 
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Mr. Trevelyan, the Irish Secretary, has been 
making a speech in England which shows that 


he, too, is falling a victim to the pernicious at 
mosphere which seems to surround Irish offi 
cial life. He has been justifying the prosecu 
tion and imprisonment of Healy, Davitt, 
Quinn, and others for press and platform of 
fences, by alleging that their language prompts 
tocrime. Now, the peculiarity of this is that 
it is the argument by which restrictions on 
speech and writing have been justified in every 
Englishmen 


country in Europe, and which 


have now been deriding for fifty years. Liberty 
of speech was denied to Frenchmen, Germans 


and Italians during all the earlier part of this 


| century, on the express ground that it would 


lead to disturbance. The modern doctrine, 
which we practise here, and which is practised 
in part in England, is that the less notice there 
is taken of violent language the more harmless 
it is, 
position, as well as that of nearly all English 


Another peculiarity of Mr. Trevelyan’s 


| men who go to Ireland to bold office, is that 


Irish experience apparently produces no ef 
ffect on it whatever. Each 
when he takes up the Irish question treats it 


Englishman 


as if the particular experiment be was goin 

to try upon Irishmen had never been tried 
before ; the fact 
bringing Ireland to reason, exeept good gov 


being that every means of 
tried. Press 
prosecutions as a means of making Irishmen 


ernment, has been frequently 
behave themselves—that is, stop murdering 
landlords, bailiffs, and policemen, and getting 
up riots and outrages—have been tried tor over 
acentury, and have always ended simply in 
making the criminals more popular than before, 
and giving increased weight to their talk 


We called attention a fortnight ago to th 
Mallow election in Ireland, a small and cor 
rupt borough hitherto held by the Liberals, in 
which the Liberal candidate had just been ck 
feated, in spite of all exertions, by O'Brien, a 
Home Ruler, or Nationalist, without a cent in 
his pocket. We said that it was an extremely 
important event, as indicating beyond much 
doubt the sweeping of all the Irish Mod 

and Liberals from 
election, and the return of a powerful force of 
Home Rulers under Parnell’s lead, and there 
fore as 


rates 


Parhament at the next 


illustrating the shortsightedness of 
those English statesmen who fancy they are 
going to close the Irish question by the Land 
Act and the Repression Act. The last Pail 
Vall Gazette contirms this view in the follow 


ing emphatic warning: 


**This disappearance of Liberalism in the 
south of Ireland has been very confidently 
predicted by well-informed people for the last 
two years. It means, in plain Enghsh, that Mr 
Parnell, or somebody more advanced than Mr 
Parnell, will come back after the next general 
election with his contingent doubled or trebled. 
That possibility has long been present to all pru 
dent politicians, as well as the decisive power 
which in a more nearly balanced state of Eng- 
lish parties it would place in the hands of the 
Irish members. If in a couple of vears we have 
a clean sweep of Liberals and moderate Home 

tulers like Mr. Shaw, the two Blennerhassets, 
and the rest, we shall at last find ourselves face 
to face for the first time with a Nationalist 
majority from Ireland. Then, indeed, Lord 
Harrington will be able to say that the govern 
ment of 5,000,000 people who live in Ireland 
presents problems by the side of which all our 
other problems together sink into insignificance. 
It would be easy enough, as everybody knows, 
to govern Lreland in a fashion if she sent no rep 








resentatives to Parliament, and if our rule were 





non-constitutional, But, as it is, the prin . 
of the English political system, to sav nothi f 
the exigencies of our parties, make i rta 
that Irish opinion and the Irish members w 
considered, and that attempts of a it 
degrees will be made from time t 
cihate them. We may all talk as id \ 
please about ret wz it i her 
taking care not to make lreland a part 
tion But evervbody with his eves open 
that what we have just said is the sing a! 
honest trutb.” 

The Ministerial confusion in Frat : 
tinues. The various combinat 
which M. Grevy is trving t tanew VM 
try dissolve almost as 1 va 


formed, and as they are simply ¢ 


f persons of no political we rs 
cance, and with no support in the Cham} 
they are not worth follow | 
is one to which any parliamentary 
ernment is exposed, but w 
would be met bv a dissolution I V 
deney of the Council would b 
man of mark, and he would form a Cat 
and, by dissolving Parliament, s ‘ 
country eith ys ) 
what should tak spla M. Grev 
idopt ¢) s course w i ‘ 
Senat but why he es sk { 
sent is one of the mysteries of i H 
8 quit Clear that witl e pres ( i 
strong Ministry is poss Ev hef 
pea chupaCa s s 1 ] 

dent lower dow itt i s , Gene 
al Thibaud st M \\ 
charged, we b \ lv, with hav . n 
fered and given his ps at Me with 
having broken it and tak h 

ng exncobang i 

Th Fr neh Ss ite iS Was NX ( } 

I ted the bill providing for t e) ’ 
f the Princes, an ) f her tl | 
Las efused oO ivree tk i ¢ 

offered by the Ministrv, authonzing th 
President to expel the Princes by decre 
if their conduct should seem to him pre : 
judicial to the safety of the state. In fact 
the only thing the Senate is willing to don 


the matter is to prov de the 
t Princes 
furthering pretensions dangerous to the state, 
but only after a trial before the Court of Assizes 
The result of all this is that the 
Ministry have resigned again. Of course, no 
the 
must carry 


punishment of 


anishment for any found guilty of 


or the Senate. 


cares about the 
Ministry, but it 


M. Grevy and the Senate one step neirer to 


body resignation o 


seems as if it 


As far as can be gathered from 
the press, all the moderate opinion of France 


a dissolution. 


is growing steadily more hostile to the violent 
and exciting courses of the present Assembly, 
and especially to this last attempt to begin a 
policy of admimstrative or legislative pro 
scription of individuals. There 1s no know 
ing where such a policy would stop, and it is 
therefore an alarming precedent. If the Princes 
may be punished without tral to-day because 
the majority does not like them, somebody 
or anybody else may be to-morrow; and, in 
a country of revolutions, every man with any 
thing to lose is disposed to dread such wea 
pons, no matter who may carry them. 
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DOMESTIC, 
Tue Ohio River has been rising steadily, 
and on Monday the situation in Cincinnati 
became serious, the rise having exceeded 64 
feet. ‘The losses of property will amount to 
millions of dollars, and thousands of people 
have been made homeless. All the factories 


| November 17, 





1880, between the United 


| States and China, for the repression of the 
[Wepyespaf, February 7, to Tuespay, February 13, 1883, | 


opium traflic. It prohibits the importation of 


| opium into the United States by Chinese sub- 


jects under penalty of a fine of not more than 
$500, imprisonment of not more than six 
months, and forfeiture of the package ; and 
provides a similar penalty for the importa- 


| tion of opium into any open ports of China, 


und houses in the streets nearest the river are | 


flooded. Allrailroads but one running into the 
city bave suspended business entirely. On Sun- 
day the fires of the gas-works which supply 
both Cincinnati and Newport, Ky., were put 
out by the flood, and the city has been obliged 
to depend on lamps and a few electric lights. 
Measures have been taken to meet promptly 
all cases of distress, over $15,000 having been 
collected for this purpose. Great damage has 
also been caused in Louisville, Ky., by the 
overflow, as well as in the river towns of 
Indiana. A great number of persons have 
been thrown out of employment. 


On Tuesday the floods in the Ohio Valley 
reached an alarming point. In Ciucinnati the 
water continued to tise till it reached sixty- 
five feet and oneincb, The depot of the Cin- 
cinnati Railroad, which, however, consisted 
of small temporary frame buildings, was car- 
ried away by the bursting of a sewer in 
McLean Avenue, and fer a time there were 
rumors of an extensive loss of life, which 
failed to be substantiated. In Louisville on 
Tuesday night nearly a square mile of territory 
was under water witbiu the limits of the city. 
At eleven o’clock at night a dam 1n the north- 
eastern part of the city gave way, causing 
great destruction of property and the loss of a 
few lives. From 5,000 to 8,000 people are 
homeless. Business has been practically sus- 
pended in both Louisville and Cincinnati. 

On Saturday, ‘‘for the first time in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant,” navigation 
on Lake Michigan was completely closed. The 
perils of winter navigation on the lakes this 
season are said to have been very great. 

A special report from the Bureau of Statis- 
tics shows that the excess of our exports over 
our imports was nearly $260,000,000 in 1881, 
but in 1882 the balance in our favor was a 
little less than $26,000,000. The balance in 
our favor for the first half of the cur- 
rent fiscal year was $54,500,000. The 
exports were $425,500,000, in round num- 
bers, for the six months, and the im- 
ports $371,000,000. If this rate of export 
should be maintuined, our exports for the 
year would exceed those of last year by $100,- 
000,000. In December the value of the ex- 
ports of merchandise was $92,960,433, or about 
$3,000,000 a day. Tis rate has been exceeded 
only once in the history of the country. 

The result of the tariff debate in the Senate 
on Wednesday was that books, pamphlets, 
and other printed matter were put on the free 
list; the duty on bituminous coal and shale 
was made 75 cents per ton, on matches 35 per 
cent. ad valorem, and on diamonds and other 
precious stones 25 per cent. ad valorem. On 
[bursday the duty on dressed and undressed 
building stones, with the exception of marble, 
was made $1 50 and $1 respectively, and the 
consideration of the free list was completed. 
On Friday a charge of $2 50 was put upon 
the entrance and clearance of vessels of 300 
tons buithen and upward. On Saturday the 
tax on tobacco was reduced to 8 cents a pound, 
and the bill was reported from the Committee 
of the Whole to the Senate. On Monday so 
many amendments were offered that it Was 
found impossible to pass the Dill on that day, 
or on Tuesday. 

The House has spent most of the week on 
the metal schedule. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on Friday decided to report a bill to provide 
for the execution of the provisions of Article 
2 ef the Supplemental Commercial Treaty of 


or its transportation frem one open port to 
another, by American citizens. The bill is to 
take effect on July 1, 1888. 


The Senate Judiciary Committee has agreed 
upon a bill appropriating $150,000, to pay 
Mr. G. W.P. C. Eos for the Arlington pro- 
perty, the Government to be responsible for 
back taxes; and it is said that Mr. Lee has 
consented to accept this sum. 


Representative Beltzhoover, who has fa 
vored the transfer of the Weather Bureau to 
the Interior Department, published on Thurs- 
day, in the Congressional Record, accompany- 
ing a speech upon this subject, a number of 
letters which indicate that the officers of the 
Signal Corps under General Hazen undertook, 
last winter, a systematic scheme of lobbyiug 
and of organizing demonstrations of public 
sentiment in support of a bill called ‘* The Ma- 
jors’ and Captains’ Bill,” which provided for 
the addition of three majors, twelve captains, 
and twelve first lieutevants to the Signal Corps, 
for the regulation of appointments and pro- 
motions, and for other details, tending to con- 
solidate the Corps and establish it on a perma- 
nent foundation in connection with the Army. 
General Hazen has mace some very unsatis- 
factory explanations. 


Treaties with the Sioux Indians have been 
submitted to Congress for action, which will 
throw open the great Indian reservation in 
Southern Dakota to settlers. The area of the 
territory included in the reservation is about 
11,500,000 acres. The Indians are not to be 
removed to other Territories, but will be 
gathered into small reservations within the 
limits of the large one. ‘The consideration 
paid to the Indians will be 25,000 cows and 
1,000 bulls; 320 acres of land in the new 
reservation secured to the head of each fami- 
ly, with eighty acres for each child; and a 
good cow and yoke of oxen to each family 
that takes land and begins to culuvate it. 
Tne Government will also furnish to each of 
the new reservations a doctor, a carpenter, a 
miller, a blacksmith, an engineer, and a 
faru.er for ten years. 

Governor Bate, of Tennessee, in his mes- 
sage, reviews at length the history of the cre- 
ation of the State debt. He says that $14,- 
000,000 of bonds were issued to railroads 
immediately after the war, when a majority 
of the citizens were disfranchised ; that pur- 
chasers were put upon their guard, and that 
he doubts if apy Southern State has settled 
this class of indebtedness upon more liberal 
terms than those proposed by Tennessee. He 
suggests the tender of a settlement of the State 
debt proper in full, less the war interest, at 
the same interest as that of the original bonds; 
also, of those held by educational and chari- 
table institutions, and the twenty-nine bonds 
ot Mrs. Polk. He proposes that the remainder, 
or ‘‘contingent debt,” be settled at fifty cents 
on the dollar, principal and interest, with 
interest at three per cent. 

The proposition to submit a prohibition 
amendment to the Constitution of West Vir- 
ginia toa popular vole, was defeated in the 
State Senate on Wednesday. The Prohibi- 
tionists of Iowa held a convention on Wed- 


nesday evening, and voted to demand of the | 


Governor that he call a special session of the 
Legislature to retnact the probibition amend- 
ment to the State Constitution, the former 
amendment having been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. 

The sesquicentennial celebration of the set- 
tlement of the State of Georgia began in Sa- 
vannah on Monday and finished on Tuesday. 
It was a success. 


| 


Mayor Edson, of New York, presented the 
draft of a new charter for that city, prepared 
by himself, to the State Legislature on Thurs- 
day. It provides for single heads for ail the 
departinents of the city government except the 
Board of Education. The sole power of ap- 

ointment and removal is vested in the Mayor. 

t 1s not believed that the proposed charter 
meets with the approval of politicians of either 
party, and there is httle chance of its becom- 
ing law in its present shape. 

A meeting of merchants engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of dry goods was held 
at Cooper Institute, New York, on Wednes- 
day evening, to ‘‘ protest against any legisla- 
tion by which finished goods can be imported 
at lower rates than those imposed on the ma- 
terials of which they are manufactured.” The 
President of the meeting said that the protec- 
tionist meeting of the preceding week did not 

yroperly represent the manufacturers of New 

York, who were, in fact, outraged and insult- 
ed by the views expressed at that meeting, 
and that New York manufacturers demand 
that they shall not be taxed by the new tariff 
law so that they cannot compete with foreign 
manufacturers. Resolutionsto this effect were 
adopted. 

President Jarrett, of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron and Steel Workers, has sent 
out a circular to the workingmen in the iron 
industries, saying: “We suggest that our 
craft, in every town and city in the country, 
organized or unorganized, get up tariff meect- 
ings immediately, invite every one to attend, 
and adopt resolutions calling on Congress to 
pass at once a tariff bill similar io the one 
recommenced by the Tanff Commission or 
none atall. To pass a tariff bill such as the 
one now before the Senate would be to nearly, 
if not completely, close every iron and steel 
mill in the country.” 

The New York Chamber of Commerce has 
sent to President Arthur a memorial setting 
forth that the German probibition of Ameri- 
can pork is founded on misinformation, and 
suggesting that Germany be invited to senda 
commission here to see how carefully diseased 
pork is excluded from the exports. 

On Saturday a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Mutual Union and Western 
Union Telegraph Companies was held, at 
which a contract was signed by which the 
Mutual Union is leased to the Western Union 
for 999 years. In consideration, the Western 
Union agrees to pay to the Mutual Union 
various sums amounting to $500,000 a year. 
The Western Union assumes full control of the 
Mutual Union’s lines, and will carry out all its 
existing contracts. 

Ex-Governor Marshall] Jewell, of Connecti- 
cut, died in Hartford on Saturday. He was 
three times elected Governor of Connecticut, 
was appointed Minister to Russia in 1873, and 
returned to the United States in 1874 to take 
the Postmaster-Generalship in General Grant’s 
Cabinet. He was Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee in the campsign which 
resulted in the election of President Garfield. 

William E. Dodge, an old New York mer- 
chant, famous for his philanthropy and public 
spirit, died in New York on Friday morning, 
in the seventy-eighth year of his aze. 

The Department of State received a de- 
spatch on Monday from the United States 
Consul at Marseilles, stating that the remains 


| of John Howard Payne had been forwarded 


to New York by the French steamer Burgun- 
dia, and are expected to arrive about the 15th 
inst. 

FOREIGN. 

M. Devés, Minister of Justice, and General 
Thibaudin, Minister of War, attended the 
sitting of the French Senate Committee on 
the Expulsion Bill on Wednesday, and spoke 
in support of the measure. The Committee, 
however, drafted a report demanding the re- 
jection of the bill without debate on its indi- 
vidual clauses. On Thursday the report was 
read in the Senate. It stated that in the opi- 
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pion of the Committee there was no cause 
for the Republic either to feel alarm or to re- 
sort to the violent measures emraced in the 
proposed law. It would be a step ina dan- 
gerous path, and contrary to the ideas upon 
which tae Republic was founded. The rumors, 
the report said, of conflicts or of a dissolu- 
tion did not disturb the Committee, which was 
steadfastly Republican. Urgency was voted 
for the debate on the bill on Saturday, and 
the debate was then commenced. M. Chal- 
lemel-Lacour, Republican, combated the pro- 
posal to reject the bill. He said the Govern- 
ment ought to be armed, as the natural lead- 
ers of the parties opposing the republic 
did not disarm. M. Barthelemy-Saint-Hi- 
laire, President of the Committee, in oppos- 
ing the bill, said he regretted to see the Re 
public depart from the path of tolerance. 
The Government, he said, should propose a 
general measure, nut one directed against 
individuals. M. Devés, Minister of Justice, 
replied that the Orleanist Princes had re- 
quited the Republic’s generosity by proclaim- 
ing their adhesion to the Comte de Cham 
bord. If the Government shuts its eyes to 
the machinations of the Royalists it would be 
deserting the Republic. On Monday the debate 
was continued. M. Devés announced that the 
Government had agreed to abandon the Ex- 
pulsion Bill and accept the proposal of M. 
Barbey, rendering the Princes liable to exput- 
sion by the decree of the President of the Re- 
public, if their acts should compromise the 
safety of the state. This proposal was re 
jected by a vote of 148 to 132. The first arti- 
cle of the Ministerial bill was then negatived 
by a vote of 172 to 89. A proposal submitted 
by M. Waddington, that any Prince found 
guilty of furthering pretensions endangering 
the state should be banished after trial before 
a Court of Assizes, or before the Senate sitting 
asa High Court, was adopted by a vote of 
165 to 127. 

All the members of the French Cabinet have 
resigned in consequence of the action of the 
Senate on the Expulsion Bill. President 
Grévy has requested them to remain at their 
posts for the present. It is stated that M. de 
Freycinet was surnmoned to form a Ministry, 
but that he hesitates to undertake the task. 


On Friday the indictment against Prince 
Napoleon was quashed and he was released. 
The Radicals were violently excited against 
the judiciary by this action. The Govern- 
ment has introduced an additional clause in 
the Press Bill, making the issue of placards in- 
citing to the overthrow of the Republic pun- 
ishable. 

The examination of the prisoners was con- 
tinued in the Kilmainham court-room on Sat- 
urday. Michael Kavanagh, the carman, 
turned informer, and was the first witness ex- 
amined. He deposed that on the 6th of May last 
he was engaged by four men—Brady, Kelly, 
Patrick Delaney, and one other. He drove the 
men into Phenix Park to the Gough monu- 
ment, where they were met by acab driven 
by Fitzharris, from which tour men alighted. 
James Carey and Daniel Delaney were on 
seats at the side of the road. Ina few mo- 
ments he saw Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
Mr. Burke approaching arm in arm. Some 
on¢ among those he drove said the tall man 
was to be assassinated. Kavanagh was then 
ordered to go further away by some of the 
conspirator-. As he started he heard some 
one repeat, ‘‘ Mind, it is the tall man.” 
IXavanagh was so near the scene of the assassi- 
nation that he heard one of the victims cry 
‘*Oh!” and on looking round he saw one gen- 
tleman fall, and saw that the other, who had 
an umbrella, was lying on the ground. The 
four men he had driven to the Park jumped 
on his car and he drove away. Kavanagh 
then described the route he took. He received 
£3 and some harness from Brady in payment 
for his services on this occasion. He was 
afterward engaged by the party which at- 
tacked the juror Field. In their flight on this 
occasion Brady and Kavanaga wrapped some 


' 
kind of swords in paper and threw them into | 
the basin at the gas-works. Brady again paid 
for the car. In replying to the counsel for the 
Crown, Kavanagh said that on the 6th of May 


| he wore a white hat, but that a man on thecar, 


who was not in the prisoner’s dock, changed 
with him, giving him a large brown one 

This evidence is important, as it is believed 
to furnish a clew to a murderer who has not 
yet been apprehended. After Kavanagh's evi 
dence had been given, various points in his 
account were corroborated by other witnesses 

Kavanagh's evidence is thought to be conclu 
sive. The Crown has accepted the evidence 
of another informer, who will identity the 
actual murderer of Lord Frederick Cavendish 
and Under-Secretary Burke. It is certain, 
from the evidence given so far, that Mr. Burke 
was first murdered, and that the plot was pri 
inarily against him. The examination is to be 
continued on Thursday. 


On Thursday Messrs. Davitt, Healy, and 
Quinn, who were arrested some time ago for 
making intlammatory speeches, having refused 
to give bail for good behavior, were arrested 
and conveyed to Kilmainham Jail 


The trial of Mr. William O'Brien, editor of 
the United Ireland, for seditious libel, was 
begun on Friday. On Thursday 2,000 starv 
ing persons surrounded the house of Mr. 
Woodhouse, the Poor-Law Inspector at Glen 
columbkill, and demanded employment. Mr 
Woodhouse, in replying to the crowd, advo 
cated emigration. 


Archbishop Croke has written a letter con 
firming the accounts of the widespread and 
fearful distress prevailing in the counties of 
Mayo, Donegal, Clare, and Sligo. He says 
the country can never expect peace and plenty 
until it is rid of the yoke of a bloated and 
ruthless oligarchy. 


Mr. Trevelyan, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
in a speech at Hawick, Scotland, on Friday, 
denied the statement that the diminution of 
agrarian crime in Ireland was more apparent 
than real. He referred to the rapidity with 
which murderous crimes had diminished 
when it became apparent that the murderers 
would be hanged. He denied that the Govern 
ment had suppressed freedom of speech or lib 
erty of the press. The Government, he said, 
was ready to work with the lrish members of 
Parliament in advocating legitimate schemes 
of reform. Mr. Trevelyan stated that 90,000 
farmers in lreland had taken advantage of the 
Arrears of Rent Act. 


The London 7imes, in an article on the pro- 
gramme of the Irish party in Parliament, says 
it is probable that Mr. Healy's scheme for 
local government in Ireland will form the 
basis of the chief Irish Bill. On the address 
in reply to the speech from the throne there 
will be a debate on the general subject of the 
{rish policy of the Government. Mr. Parnell 
will demand an official account of the private 
inquiry held at Dublin Castle, and will point 
out the necessity of further measures for the 
relief of distress mm Ireland. A bill to amend 
the Land Act has been drafted already 


Mr. Parnell, in a communication asking the 
attendance of the Irish members of the House 
of Commons at the opening of Parliament 
next week, says events of the greatest impor- 
tance to Ireland will be discussed. A prelim- 
ivoary meeting of the party will be held on the 
14th inst. to consider the action of the Irish 
members during the session. Mr. Parnell, 
writing to Mr. Joseph Walsh concerning a 
possible vacancy in the representation tor the 
Sounty of Mayo, deprecates the election of a 
member who will refuse to take his seat. If 
the time came for the Irish members to retire 
from the House of Commons, he says, they 
should do so in a body. He earnestly advo- 
cates the adoption of some system of pecu 
niary compensation to members. If the con- 
stituencies did not make an effort in that direc- 
tion, he should be obliged to consider whether 
he could persevere in the thankless task of en- 
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deavoring to keep together an independent 
Irish party 

Mr. Judah P. Benjamin, the celebrated Lon 
don barrister, formerly a member of the Cabi 
net of the Confederate States, bas retired from 
the practice of his profession 


The late Earl of Ashburnham’s collection of 
manuscripts is offered for sale to the British 
Museum. They extend from the Saxon period 
to the ume of Cromwell, an! iuclude the refu 
sal of Hampden to pay ship money. Ther 
ure 4,000 volumes in all. The price will proba 
bly be £160,000, The London 7 
out that if Great Britain hesitates to pu 
the collection, America is et 
do sO 


¥ DOLUtS 
rm l thse 
rtainlv ready to 
The conference on the Danubian questi 
was formally opened in London on Thursday 
AM the delegates were present except the 
Turkish Ambassador. Rumania has protested 
against beng admitted to the conference with 
a copsultative voice o1 y, und has declined t 
attend the conference or to recognize the rese 
lutions 








The Montenegrin Government has issued a 
circular let'er to the Powers, announcing the 
rupture of the relations between Turkey and 
Monten¢ vero, on account of the sal of the 
former to agree to the cession of territory o1 


the frontier 
Mr. Wallace, United States Minister to Tur 


key, has protested against the maintenance 


the petroleum depots established in Smyrna 
and Constantinople, in whieh all the petroleum 
imported imto Turkey has to be stored, the 


importers paying eight per cent. of the valu 
for storage dues. Mr. Wallace declares that 
this really amounts to an increase of the im 
port duty. He will accept a compron 
ing a considerable reduction in the charges for 
storage 


. , 
Isc TOK 


Richard Wagner, the great German com 
poser, died in Venice at 4 o'clock on Tuesday 
afternoon. He was born at Leipsic on the 
22d of May, 1S18 

Mr. Edwin Booth made his last appearance 
in Berlin on Monday nicht The house was 
crowded, and he was received with enthusi 
asm. His season in Germany has been most 
successful He has played before crowded 
and enthusiastic houses every night, and been 
presented with a silver laurel crown 





hstag on Thursday reject 
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The German Reic 
ed the estimates for 
fate of Prince Bismarck’s 
scheme 

The Court of Appeals at Vienna has con 
firmed the sentence passed against the manager 
of the Ring Theatre and other persons who 
were convicted of criminal neglect in not 
providing adequate means of exit from the 
theatre, thereby causing such great destruction 
of life. 

The Spanish Council of Ministers has de 
cided to treat as freemen 40,000 slaves who 
were not liberated by their owners in Cuba in 
1870. These slaves are those who were not - 
included ip the census taken in 1570, under the 
law for gradual abolition, because of the failure 
of their owners to enter them in the lists. The 
Minister of the Colonies has announced thet 
he will grant Cuba electoral Jaws similar to 
those in ferce in Spain. Ata meeting of the 
Dynastic Left on Monday, Marshal Serrano 
presiding, it was resolved 10 actively oppose 
the Ministry, notwithstanding that Sefior Mo- 
ret counselled a pacific attitude. The diver- 
gence of views among the prominent members 
of the party is much commented on. 

The Egyptian Council of Ministers has 
adopted the first thirty-four clauses of the new 
charter for Egypt, embodying the proposals 
made by Lord Dufferin. 

The news from South America is that the 
Chilians continue to collect the monthly war 
contributions in Lima. The Cholo Indians in 
the Department of Piura have risen in arms to 
the number of 5,000, and have been plunder 
ing indiscriminately. 


the 


yo 


biennial-budget 
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A CLEAR ALTERNATIVE. 


Tue fact that more than five weeks after the 
passage of the Civil-Service Reform Bill, and 
four weeks after his approval of it, the Presi 
dent has not yet appointed the Commissioners 
provided for in that act, begins to attract gene- 
and to excite remark. Nobody 
will find fault with the President if he makes 
his selection for those important places with 
great care and deliberate circumspection. It 
may, indeed, not be the easiest thing in the world 
to find three persons each one in every respect 
fit for the position and all three likely to work 
harmoniously together. The President, there- 
fore, ought not to be unnecessarily pushed and 
hurried by his advisers and critics. 
rumor has it that the President finds 
great difficulty in solving a problem which he 
thinks the Civil-Service Reform Act to have 
imposed upon him—namely, the problem to 
appoint a Civil-Service Commission which 
will be equally satisfactory to the civil-service 
reformers and to the Machine politicians. If 
this is really the light in which the President 
looks at the task to be performed, he may 
as well give it up. The problem is one that 
cannot possibly be solved. If he makes 
a Commission to please the civil-service re- 
must select men who are thor- 
oughly determined to carry out the spirit of 
the act in good faith, and who also possess the 
necessary qualifications for doing it, and that 
will of course dissatisfy the Machine politi- 
Ile cannot please the latter without so 
constructing the Commission that, while ap- 
pearing to serve, it will really defeat the pur- 
pose of the law; and that would of course be 
“asily detected and appropriately criticised by 
the reformers. Skilled eques- 
trians can ride two horses running side by 
side; Sut nobody has ever been known to suc- 
ceed in riding two horses going in absolutely 
opposite directions. 

It has been suggested in various quarters 
that there might properly be one ‘‘ practical 
politician ” appointed as a member of the Com- 


ral attention 


Sut 


formers, he 


cians. 


civil-service 


mission. No arrangement could be more ab- 
surd, It is one of the most important objects 


of the Civil-Service Reform Act to take the 
public service, as far as this law touches it, 
entirely out of practical politics. The practi- 
cal politician is to have absolutely nothing to 
with it. The very spirit of the law de- 
mands that the practical politician’s character- 
istic methods and tests of fitness shall be care- 
fully excluded from the business of making 
appointments and removals. That business is 


do 
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This is a mistake. The civil-service reform 
idea, just as it is embodied in the so-called 
Pendleton bill, has already been tried and 
tested in the New York Custom-house and 
elsewhere ; and wherever it has been tried in 
good faith and by competent persons it 
has been found to work successfully. It is 
no longer a mere experiment of uncertain 
There is no question at all about its 
practicability in all the offices designated by 
the law. Nothing is needed but earnestness 
of purpose and competent management. 
There ought, therefore, to be no delusion about 
one thing: it is not the civil-service reform 
idea that is on trial, but the good faith of 
those who have to execute the civil-service 
reform law. 

President Arthur's language in his last mes- 
sage concerning the popular demand for just 
that kind of reform which the new law pro- 
vides for, and voncerning his willingness to 
carry out such a law, was so unequivocal and 
emphatic that it would be unfair to question his 
intentions beforehand. It may be supposed that 
the believers in the spoils system and the 
beneficiaries of Machine politics are bringing 
all their influence to bear upon him to swerve 
him from his purpose. It is very much to be 
hoped that he will not permit his judgment 
to be persuaded that by some legerdemain he 
can compromise between the reform and the 
thing to be reformed. The alternative before 
him is clear and absolute. Any attempt 
to evade it would be seen through at once and 
would fail. If the President manfully re- 
cognizes and performs the duty which the law 
imposes upon him, he will have all the more 
credit, as it will be generally remembered that 
the influences he had to overrule were those 
which had in former times been strongest with 
him. 


issue. 


THE ORLEANS PRINCES. 
THE Orleans Princes, who are still threatened 
with expulsion on account of Prince Napo- 
leon’s manifesto, are in a curiously embarrass- 
ing situation. They are sincerely attached to 
their country, like the military service, are 
personally popular, have undoubtedly given 
up all hope of reigning ; and yet they are in 
danger of exile, without trial, under a régime 
of which the equality of all before the law is 
the principal feature. Moreover, the family has 
never at any period given any sign of a desire 
or intention to take or hold the crown by force. 


| Louis Philippe was put on the throne by the 


to be managed upon principles as far away as | 


possible from the practical politician’s point 
of view. To what end, then, should a practi- 
cal politician be put on the Civil-Service 
Commission ? It can only be to keep the Civil- 
Service Commission in contact with the spoils 
system and the political machine, and to a cer- 
tain extent under their influence. Nothing could 
be more absurd on its very face, We might as 
well put a whiskey distiller on a committee for 
the promotion of temperance, or a tobacco 
manufacturer at the head of an organization 
for the suppression of smoking. 

It is said here and there that the whole civil- 
service reform idea is on trial in this attempt 
to carry it into practice under the new law. 





free act of the Chambers, and he ran away in 
1848 with a readiness and complacency which 
no other deposed sovereign has ever surpassed. 
The temper of the family has, in fact, always 
been very averse from violence of any sort. Its 
forte has been in shrewdness, dexterity, and 
calculated peaceableness. Between 1830 and 
1848 France was more than once on the verge 
of war, partly owing to the King’s love of in- 
trigue, as in the case of the Spanish marriages; 
but he always managed to avoid a collision, 
even at the expense of his reputation. 
Nobody believes that the Duc d’Aumale or 
the Comte de Paris would enter into a con- 
spiracy against the Republic. Nobody alleges 
that any of the family believes a restoration 
of the monarchy possible in France at present. 
None of them has committed any overt act 
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| people standing, and they were 
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against the Republic like the posting of the 
Prince Napoleon's placards. Everybody likes 
them personally. The Duc d’Aumale, now 
the head of the house in point of wealth and 
age, is one of the most distinguished of living 
Frenchmen. He served in the army iu Africa, 
before 1848, and won as much distinction as a 
strategist as the wars against the Arabs would 
permit. He is a member of the French Aca- 
demy, an honor for which the late Emperor 
sighed in vain. He isa great art connoisseur 
and collector, and has a house at Chantilly 
which is hardly surpassed by any private or 
even royal residence in the world, both for 
splendor, taste, and historic interest ; and his 
hospitality in it, unlike that of the Bonapartes, 
reaches the very best class of Frenchmen in all 
walks, including the most ardent Republicans. 
His domestic misfortunes, too, have been great 
enough to touch the heart even of a Nihilist, 
for he has lost his wife and all his children in 
succession—the last son after he had reached 
manhood. This final blow drew from Victor 
Hugo a touching expression of sympathy, 
widely separated as he was in politics from 
the Orleans family. Why, then, is there this 
desire to drivethem out of France on the part 
of the more fidgety Republicans? 

There are three causes for it. One is that 
the Princes seriously offended the Freuch pub- 
lic when it was in avery sensitive state, by ac- 
cepting from the first Assembly after the war 
the return of the property confiscated by 
Louis Napoleon after the Coup d’état, amount- 
ing to about $8,000,000. It is true, the amount 
confiscated was about $20,000,000, and the 
Princes refused to accept more than actually 
remained in the possession of the Govern- 
ment of the property originally taken. It is 
true, also, that if the confiscation was an act 
of spoliation pure and simple, there ought to 
have been nothing discreditable in taking back 
their own ; but although the case was one of 
simple spoliation as far as Louis Napoleon was 
concerned, it was not one of simple spoliation 
as far as the Princes were concerned. The 
French people had a sort of lien on the pro- 
perty. An old law of the French Monarchy 
compels each sovereign on mounting the throne 
to hand his private fortune, originally derived 
from the state, back to the state. When 
Louis Philippe found that he was likely to be 
elected King, in 1830, he, on the 7th of June 
in that year, made his fortune over to his sons. 
He was not elected till the 9th, and accordingly 
at that date, having no such property in his 
hands, he was able to evade the law, but that 
he had evaded the law in an unworthy manner 
was the opinion ofa great many. His principal 
justification was, that taking a revolutionary 
crown under a very uncertain tenure was not 
the succession to the crown contemplated by 
the framers of the law. If his transfer was 
illegal, however, it was for the courts to set it 
aside by a regular judicial process after the Or- 
leans family was driven out. But Louis Na- 
poleon, after the Coup d'état, set it aside by 
a simple decree of his own, or, in other words, 
by brute force,and probably as a piece of private 
vengeance, su that his act was really simple 
robbery; but it was an act which left the 
equities of the case as regarded the French 
irritated 
greatly when, in the midst of the national dis- 
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tress, the family took back what was left by 
a vote of the Legislature, also without judi- 
cial process. Tnis was a fatal error on the 
part of the Princes. 

The second cause of hostility to them is the 
success of the Pretender in 1849 in getting the 
popular vote for the Presidency. The peas- 
antry, it is true, knew nothing about the 
Orleans Princes, but they knew nothing about 
Prince Napoleon ; they simply took the man 
with the best-known name, as they would have 
taken Thiers in 1871, or Gambetta in 1877. 
Thiers and Gambetta are both gone. The 
Bonapartes are discredited. The need of a 
strong man begins to be talked of. The Pre- 
sident of the Republic, after M. Grevy, may 
be either forced on the Legislature by public 
outery, or he may be produced by popular 
election, and, in the absence of all political 
notables, the voters are not unlikely to take 
hold of the name which seems most illustrious 
and which they hear oftenest. They will not 
take the Prince Napoleon ; why not, therefore, 
the Duc d’Aumale ? 

The third cause is that the Orleans Princes 
are soldiers, and actually serving in the Army, 
and in the Army their popularity is great and 
naturally grows. Now, all Frenchmen, and 
especially all French politicians, are afraid of 
the Army. Toa very large number of them 
the Army is really the people. They speak of 
it in the terms of mingled reverence and ad- 
miration which American writers bestow on 
the voters. It is, in their mouths, always the 
Army only, of all the nation, which is pure, 
simple, patriotic, wise, and devoted. When 
things begin to go wrong, as at present, the 
politicians hold the Army over each other's 
heads, just as they do ‘‘the people” here. 
They ask each other how long the Army will 
stand this sort of thing, and threaten each 
other with the irritation of the Army unless 
there is some improvement. A prince in the 
Army, therefore, at a crisis like this, readily 
becomes a shape of dread. The majority 
in the Assembly, engaged in dickerings, and 
intrigues, and cabals, and in making and 
unmuking ministries and reversing policies, 
is startled by the slightest tumult in the 
street, inquires eagerly what the soldiery 
think about it, and suspects every promi- 
nent military man of meditating interference 
of some kind, and especially and naturally 
suspects military princes of having a mili- 
tary following disgusted with the doings of 
the ‘‘rhéteurs”’ in the Legislature, and ready 
to save the state. This last is probably the 
only cause of suspicion the Orleans family 
can remove. If they are wise they will quit 
military life. Soldiering may be a pleasant 
and appropriate occupation, but the time has 
apparently gone by when it was the sure 
road to political eminence in France. 


THE PRESS AND AGRICULTURE. 


A TENNESSEE farmer’s wife wrote a letter to 
a morning paper, the other day, complaining 
rather bitterly of that newspaper for always ex- 
tolling the “superiority of agriculture ” to other 
pursuits. She says that she once held the same 
opinion, but actual experience has changed her 
views. The farmer and his family, she main- 
tains, have not a pleasant or easy life at all. 


‘The 


There is no denying that her picture of farm 


Nation. 


life is true enough in the main. The grain, 
hay, butter, eggs, fowls, and fruit do not, as a 
rule, much more than pay for the cost of pro 
duction, and the only way they can be made 
to do this is by constant, unremitting, mo 
notonous toil, the necessity for which compels 
the farmer to use as much of his sons’ labor as 
possible, so that they can rarely get a thorough 
education. The farmer's wife has meantime to 
make herself a drudge indoors. The daughters, 
she thinks, as a rule, marry farmers, and 
their blooming 
youth to a haggard old age.’’ Probably it is 
the daughters who get, before-their marnage, 
most of the luxuries and of the education 
which the scanty means of the family can 
procure ; but when this is the case the edu 
cation is hardly of a kind to make a mar 
riage with a man pursuing their father's 
occupation at all attractive to them. The 
effect of their education must be to a great 
extent to discontent them with farm life, and 
to make them form an ideal of existence in 
sharp contrast with it; an ideal in which con 


‘a very few years change 


cert, theatre, and opera, unlimited magazine 
reading, and music, with occasional trips to 
Europe for the renewal of their wardrobe—in 
short, the amusements and privileges of the 
wealthy city dweller—play a most important 
part. All this nodoubt producesa large number 
of agricultural girls, if we may call them so, who 
are sensitive, refined, and qualitied to appear 
well in a new sort of life. There are more of 
such girls in the United States than in any 
other country in the world. The system 
however, is constantly breeding, as it must 
dissatisfaction with what they see about them, 
and a desire for change ; a suspicion, too, 
that ‘‘ home” is not what it might be All 
this does not tend to make farm life one of 
pure happiness and content. 

Onthe whole, people on farms work harder, 
sleep less, live plainer, and have fewer luxu 
ries, than people who live in cities and towns. 


Moreover, they barely make a living, while 
they see colossal fortunes 
them by the middleman, th 
the ‘* monopolist,” 


produce. 


built up around 

speculator, and 
who handle what they 
The correspondent might have add- 
ed—and cited Dr. Sargent’s recent lectures on 
the subject to prove it—that life in towns is, 
on the whole, more healthy than it is in the 
country. Town people have less malaria, bet 
ter food, higher spirits, and, on the 
get more out of life in every way 


No pape [. 


whole, 


however, stands alone in re- 
commending agriculture, and advising people 
to adopt it as a pursuit 
the press generally 


; the advice is given by 
No newspaper ever re- 
commends a correspondent, who applies to it 
for information and suggestions as to the best 
means of earning a livelihood, to 
city to try “ clerking ” in a dry-goods store, but 
invariably advises bim to try a country life and 
agricultural pu 


come to the 


uits, assuring bim that he will 
secure by this means health, wealth, and a com- 
The habit 
of giving this advice is one of the features of 
modern journalism, and is not altogether con- 


fortable provision for his old age 


fined to this country, as apy one will admit who 
recalls the scheme for getting the Jews out of 
their troubles by inducing them to go back 
to Palestine and take up the plough. It is 
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however, that the 
is most continually given, and yet 


in this country, advice 


strange 
to say, this is the country which has one of the 
greatest city populations in the world, 
which people are continually crowding int 
cities, and in which it is almost impossible %& 
keep the second generation ‘‘ on the farm 
The fact is that the press has inherits 
literary tradition on the subject of 
life which has come down from = classica 
times, its idea of agricultural pursuits t 
mainly that derived from thinking about them 
intown. There is no one to whom life 
country seems more attractive than to a busy 
city man, who looks to it as a place wher 
can get rest and relaxation, fresh air, and free 
dom from responsibility. The literary m nd 
journalist in New York looks upon the country 
just as Cicero did, and itis the literary view of 
life in the country of which the Ten 


NeSSce 


er's wife complains. This view rests on ancient 


urban tradition, not on farm experi 


farming class, who make up the greater pat 
of the population of the globe, the men w 
actually till the soil, have never had a 
connection with literature, and the 1: f 


the lives they lead, which the poets and essay 
ists and finally the press put forward 


derived from their experienc: 


The literary View is, no doul perfect 
right as far as it goes A ri iwver 
chant, who likes to have a place it ‘ 


try at which he can plav at being a farn 


can get all those advantages from th 


which, according to the prevailing press 
theory, it affords the farmer. One of th 
reasons always urged for adopting agricul 


tural life is its ‘ indepen 
who gets his living f 


from the soil would dream 
of recommending it for this reason, because he 
Knows very well that he1s tied down to it from 
one year's end toanother. It is assumed that 
he has no one over him, though farm mort 
gages are so common in this country that it 1s 
ditticult to believe that the dread of his credi- 
tor is not 

any rate 


constantly before his eves; but at 
his profits are so small that nothing 
short of constant watchfulness enables him to 
n the 


man, ¢ 


make both ends meet. The city 
other hand, does actually get independence in 
the country ; he escapes for the time being 
his business, his correspondence, the daily 
wear and tear of an life. He 
has plenty of time to improve his mind by 


reading ; 


exacting 





his children have every opportunity 
for out-door exercise and sports. His girls 
play Beethoven and Mozart, and read poetry 
and study the fashions, with no reason for 
dreading that it will unfit them for any rural 
life that they are ever likely to lead in after 
years. His farm, if he has one, is conducted 
with the delightful feeling that it makes no 
difference whether it pays its expenses or not, 
so long as it gives him milk and vegetables 
for his table. 
and country ‘‘ views” are a constant source 
of delight to him, while the real farmer’s 
ideas of atmosphere are principally confined 
to a knowledge of the different effects it pro 
duces on the crops, and the enjoyment of 
landscape is to him quite as unintelligible as 
the pleasure which city people find in the 
curious occupation of ‘‘ walking” ; the idea of 
using his legs for purposes of relaxation being 


Moreover, the country sir 
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onethatneveroccursto him. Health isnatural- 
ly one of the results of a country life which is al- 
ways held out as a reason for engaging in agri- 
cultural pursuits. But no farmer who contrasts 
the appearance presented by “ tourists” with 
that of his friends and neighbors, would be 
likely to come to think there was anything in 
such an argument. He would be more likely 
to infer that health is one of the things which 
people get by living in cities. 
would not be far wrong if he were to insist that 
all the things which in the literary view of the 
country recommend it—health, independence, 
and opportunity for ‘‘ culture ” in all its forms 
—imply the possession of money, while con- 
stant farm life implies a sad want of it. It is 
for this reason that farmers’ sons and daugh- 
ters and wives probably in nine cases out 
of ten share the ideas of the Tennessee 
writer, and show the strong disposition to 
leave the farm and flock into cities which 
is one of the features of American life. It 
is useless to urge them not to do this 
on the grounds generally brought forward. 
As long as the world has to be mainly em- 
ployed in getting its subsistence out of the 
earth, agriculture will be the commo est of 
all occupations; but the progress of civiliza- 
tion isin great part measured by the number 
of people who are released from it, and who 
are enabled to earn their living in ways 
in which they have more leisure and less 
constant and monotonous toil. Notwith- 
standing the literary city traditions on the 
subject, we must therefore expect from time 
to time to hear a plaintive request from 
farmers, or their wives or daughters, to “let 
up” a little in our rosy pictures of agricul- 
tural happiness. 


THE CRUSII HAT. 


Tue Boston Advertiser, while expressing en- 
tire agreement with the position we have taken 
with regard to bouquet reform, suggests that 
there is an opportunity to join in another move- 
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At any rate, he | 
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Republicans and Democrats. 
But we cannot join in any crusade against the 
crush hat, because, instead of regarding it as 


an evil, itis to our minds one of the great- | 


est boons vouchsafed by civilization to man. 
Whether there is any truth in the idea that the 


german dancer spoils dresses by ‘‘ polishing ” | 
them with it we do not know; but admitting | 


that such may be the case, the conclusion 


| drawn, that it should not be allowed at parties, 





ment for social improvement, in which it thinks | 
we would have an immense amount of female | 


support. It quotes an ‘‘ anxious mother ’—a 


representative of a large and important class, | 


whose good opinion, if it counts for little 
with girls, is of the utmost moment to young 
men—as demanding that men 
bringing crush hats to balls. 


| 


is for a variety of reasons unsound. First, 
some men still go to parties not to dance, but 
for the purpose of engaging in what they like to 
think is conversation; and a non-dancing man 
cannot make such a use of his opera hat as to 
spoil a lady’s dress. Besides this, dancing 


men themselves can dance without the assist- | 


ance of an opera bat, and thus, if a movement 
against the hat was set afoot, they could meet 
it at once by simply abandoning the practice, 
without giving up its use for other purposes. 
The anxious mother’s complaint recalls the old 
story of Sir Astley Cooper’s reply to a lady 
who told him she had a dreadful headache 
whenever she put her hand to her head. He 
advised her not to put it there. If crush hats 
do really blacken ladies’ dresses, ladies can 
easily prevent their being used in dancing; but 
to ask us on this account to give up using 
crush hats, shows rather an anxious than a ra- 
tional state of mind. 

We have within the past few years noticed 
symptoms of a hostility to the crush hat in 
society, but the explanation generally offered 
has no. been connected in any way with 
ladies’ dress. The movement was started in 
England, where society is in the hands of a 
rich and idle class, one of whose amusements 
is the introduction of fasbions for the mere 
sake of variety. In this society the fashion was 
suddenly started of bringing to balls and par- 
ties, instead of a crush hat, the ordinary tall 
black hat which is known among gentlemen as 
a beaver, among others as a “‘silk hat.” The 
hollow pretence of a reason given for this was 
that ‘‘cads” had got into the habit of carry- 
ing crush hats, and that gentlemen ought to 
break loose from a caddish custom. Everybody 
knows, however, that whatever gentlemen do, 
cads copy, and that, in fact, cadsare recognized 


| as such by their habit of copying and not copy- 


shall stop | 
The reason she | 


gives is that the dresses of girls are black- | 


ened and injured by them. The german dancer 
places his folded hat, held in his right hand, 
upon ‘‘the back breadth of the delicate waist,” 
and ‘‘polishes it about until the destruction is 
complete.” The anxious mother therefore de- 
mands that crush hats be “banished.” It is 
a painful illustration of how little of the real 
leaven of Reform fills the hearts of some of 
those who take it up, that the Advertiser flip- 
pantly hints that the crush-hat abuse as practised 
by men may be a good “‘ plea” by way of “‘ set- 
off” against the bouquet abuse as practised 
by women. This is the old idea so commonly 
met with in politics, that the way to meet an 
abuse countenanced by one party is to show 
that quite as bad a one is tolerated by the 
other. It is not in any such spirit of levity that 
we can discuss matters which concern the 
social interests of two great historic sexes, 


ing well. Besides this, if the cad is beginning, 
as some people think, to produce a dangerous- 
ly good copy of the original, the stiff hat 
would be a poor barrier. He can carry a stiff 
hat, and if gentlemen, in terror of him, were 
to band together, and come to parties provided 
not only with a beaver, but with an umbrella, 
overcoat, and arctics besides, he would be there 
also in costume as soon as he got wind of the 
change. For these reasons we say that the 
practice of carrying a stiff hat was introduced 
without any cause but love of variety, ina 
foreign, frivolous, and aristocratic society ; 
and it is a fashion which we are not bound to 
adopt here unless for reasons which commend 
themselves to our judgment. Anglomaniacs 
may maintain that the fact that there is a move- 
ment against the crush hat in England, is rea- 
son enough for our falling in with it ; but for 
those who look into social questions with a 
calm, steady, impartial scrutiny, this will 
not do. In this country we can consider the 


however usual the practice may be between | 





| 





crush hat as it really is, without the slightest 
regard for ‘‘ abroad.” 

Now, we venture to say that for convenience, 
economy, and utility, no article of dress has 
been invented by man for man’s use which at 
all compares with the crush hat. The blessings 
it has conferred on us can best be appreciated 
by reflecting what our position would be if the 
foolish movement against it gathered headway 
and it were really banished, and we were con- 
demned to the use of the stiff hat instead. In 
the first place, the expense of hats would be 
greatly increased, because exposure to a very 
small number of balls would completely destroy 
not only the appearance, but the form and 
identity of atall hat. If it is not to be used in 
dancing it must be left about, and the temp 
tation to sit on hats exposed in this way is 
well-nigh universal. The only other alterna- 
tive is to leave it in charge of the host’s ser- 
vants, who would, of course, make a compact 
bundle of it, in conjunction with arctics and 
overcoat, the effect being probably as serious 
as in the first case. Besides all this, there is a 
natural difficulty of distinguishing between the 
hats of different persons, which, if they were 
left about a ball-room, would lead to unplea- 
sant charges of misappropriation, such as, in 
the case of umbrellas, continually create hard 
feeling, smile and jest about them as we 
may. At the theatre or opera, the case of 
the stiff hat is even worse; for there is 
literally no place provided for it except the 
floor, where, if not constantly watched over, 
it is kicked or trampled to pieces in an in 
credibly short time. There is no more dis- 
tressing and anxious situation in life than 
that of a man whose attention is continually 
distracted from beautiful music or an ab- 
sorbing drama by the well-known, sick- 
ening sound produced by the contact of 
his neighbor’s foot with the hat which he 
tried to put out of his reach by depositing it 
beneath his seat, or in a corner of his box; and 
wecan imagine nothing more likely to destroy 
popular interest among men in the theatre 
than the thought of the spectacle which their 
stiff hats would present at the end of the per- 
formance. These are things that women and 
mothers know nothing of. 

That a crush hat has its moral uses, in giv- 
ing confidence to and aiding the conversation 
of the stupid and embarrassed who constitute 
so large a proportion of ‘‘society men,” any 
candid man willconfess. The hands in so- 
ciety are the great obstacle to the expression 
of thought, and if something is given them to 
do the difficulty is gotover. For this pur- 
pose the shape of a folded crush hat is conve- 
nience itself. A tall hat would defeat the 
object, and itself create embarrassment, for, 
owing to its cumbrous shape, holding it and 
conversing agreeably is a very difficult feat, 
which only long practice renders possible. 
it is reasons like these which, probably, 
originally led to the introduction of tie crush 
hat. They are reformatory reasons. They 
show that instead of joining in » movement 
against the crush hat, we should do all in our 
power to resist anything of the sort. 
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GRUCKER’S LITERARY DEVELOPMENT 
OF GERMANY.-—II. 
PaRIs, January 18, 1885. 

I LEFT M. Grucker’s book on ‘ The History of 
Literary and ®sthetic Doctrines in Germany ’ 
at the chapter concerning Leibnitz, which is full 
of interest. While, thanks to Leibnitz, to Tho- 
masius and their disciples, the German language 
was increasing every day in strength and sub 
stance, German poetry was still very imperfect 
and artificial. We find a return to nature and 
simplicity first in Saxony, in the works of Chris- 
tian Weise (born in Zittau in 1642), rector of the 
Academical Gymnasium of Zittau, and author 
of many comedies, dramas, religious poems, and 
popular songs. Weise wrote also some didactic 
essays. His literary principles are sound. ‘I 
love liberty,” he says, ‘‘and simplicity. What 
does not come from the heart dces not go to the 
heart. . . . A painter would be absurd if he 
painted roses with golden buds; a poet would 
be mad if he painted shepherds witb furs.” He 
criticised the importations of the hétel Ram- 
bouillet, so well attacked in France by Moliére, 
but still triumphant in the Nuremberg scbool. 
‘*A lover will not say, at Nuremberg, ‘ My dear, 
I shall have the honor of walking with you’; but : 
‘ You only master of the citadel of my heart, the 
inflamed globe of the immense sky will be so 
happy as to throw our two shadows on the green 
carpet of the flowery country.’” Weise had the 
courage to say: ‘‘ The more simply things are 
express2d, the more they strike us.” These 
principles were expressed in three essays: 
“Ueberfliissige Gedanken der griinenden Ju- 
gend” (1668); ‘‘ Nothwendige Gedanken der 
griinenden Jugend” (1684): ‘‘Curiose Gedan- 
ken von deutschen Versen”’ (1691). Weise had 
no imagination; he was essentially an utili- 
tarian, and he had but small esteem for poetry. 
‘*He who should call me a poet,” he says, 
‘*would not much oblige me.” He was a peda- 
gogue, and considered poetry as a sort of dis- 
cipline for the youthful mind. He makes it the 
slave of rhetoric ; a dictionary of rhymes is his 
poetical instrument. Weise, in short, was use- 
ful in so far as be protested against the artifi- 
ciality of the school of Nuremberg, but he had 
no ideal; he was trivial, and the poets of his 
school have justly been called Wasserpoeten. 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes brought 
many distinguished Frenchmen to Dresden and 
to Berlin, and their influence was soon felt. 
They were men of the world and men of letters. 
One of the Germans who were mostly imbued 
with this French influence was Canitz. He had 
gone to France very young, and his admiration 
for this country wasintense. He was enchanted 
with everything—the country, the climate, the 
manners, the language. He writes toa friend 
‘“‘not to wander longer in the night, but to 
come at once and hive with him in the full light 
of freedom, and to compose with him songs in 
the beautiful country where rhyme and reason 
are found together.” Canitz was a disciple of 
our Boileau; he criticises the German poets of 
his time. We find the same French influence 
felt in the works of Benjamin Neukirch, a pro- 
fessor of Berlin, who became an Aulic councillor, 
and the preceptor of the Princes of the Court of 
Ansbach in Bavaria. He wasa court poet, and 
soon this court poetry became a sort of official 
employment. The court poet wasan intellectual 
master of ceremonies or chamberlain. One of 
them, Ulrich von Koenig, at Dresden, the friend 
of Canitz, wrote a dissertation on taste (*‘ Unter- 
suchung von dem guten Geschmack in der Dicht- 
und Redekunst”), which is much superior to bis 
poetry, and in which we see the influence of 
Addison's Spectator and of several French writ- 


ings 


Sy 
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Hamburg had not suffered excessively during 
the Thirty Years’ War ; its material prosperity 
was very great, and all sorts of plays were the 
fashion there—the opera especially, wita all its 
extravagances of style and of imagination. The 
opera writers found, however, an adversary in 
Wernike, a critic and satirist. Wernike was 
a Prussian, born of a Saxon father and an Eng 
lish mother. He was a diplomat, lived some 
time in London, and afterward in Paris; he 
made a collection of epigrams. He was an 
aristocrat and a man of taste; he did not be 
lieve that any but men of quality could write 
well ; he admired Lord Buckingham, Lord Ro- 
chester ; he conducted a cainpaign in favor of 


pure German, though he was well versed in 
French and English literature. 

Literary criticism had begun its work timidly; 
it was tentative rather than general and ra- 
tional. It only became a great power with 
Gottsched. This writer may well be called the 
German Boileau. 
ous, armed with science, and he soon became a 
centre. With Gottsched, imitation of the great 
writers of the age of Louis XIV. became the 
object, the rule of German literature. Imitation 
was confined to the most excellent works of art ; 
whatever was inferior was proscribed. Gott- 
sched rejected the Italian and Spanish models 
which had so long been copied ; he rejected also 


He was intelligent, courage- 


the popular poems ; his ideal was a correct and 
classical literature. 
ud made it more serious and more 


He gave a new power to 
criticism, 
systematic ; he connected its principles with 
general laws, and supported them not only by 
the examples of the masters, but also by reason. 
In short, criticism in Gottsched became essen- 
tially philosophical; and it has ever since re- 
mained so in Germany, and has felt the influence 
of all philosophical systems. The system which 
was dominant in bis time was that of Wolf, a 
disciple of Leibnitz. Wolf was born in Breslau, 
in 1679, and, thanks to Leibnitz, was appointed 
Professor of Philosophy and of Mathematics at 
Halle. His enemies persuaded Frederic Wil 
liam I. that the theories of Wolf helped bis 
grenadiers to desert from the army ; 
represented to him as a dangerous Liberal, and 
he was expelled. He found an asylum in the 
University of Marburg. The great Frederic 
recalled him to Halle, where he died in 1754 
Wolf was not an original thinker, but he ha 
the great merit of collecting and putting in 
order all the works of Leibnitz, and of making 
them accessible to all. He rendered in this way 
agreatservice. Though he perhaps did not un- 
derstand the full depth of Leibnitz, he drew out 
of the latter whatever he could, and his method 
of exposition was exceedingly clear. 

The philosophy of Wolf is much abused now. 
It seems a little too trivial, too much founded 
on utility, is too small, too bourgeots; it is 
really wonderful how he could make such a 
miniature of a great doctrine. Wolf will tell 
you that the sun was created in order to help us 
to set our watches and to reduce the expense of 
lighting. He carries the theory of final causes 
to a ridiculous extent : water was made to pun 
ish mankind by inundations or to amuse it with 
cascades ; it was made also for fishes, as fishes 
could not live elsewhere. Such arguments seem 
to us very childish. Wolf, however, did much 
service in his time. His philosophy satisfied the 
need of intellectual liberty which was felt in 
Germany ; it emancipated many minds. He 
did service even in dragging the doctrines of 
Leibnitz from too high a level to the common 
level of the Philistine mind. He became popu- 
lar ; his pedantie wars helped him as well as 
his superficiality, and the defects of the surface 
did not deprive the nucleus of his doctrines of 
their truth and their soundness. Philosophy be- 


Wolf was 
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came a fashion: Wolf made all the Germans 
feel the sort of satisfaction which Monsteu 


Jourdain feels when his master of grammar ex 





plains to him that be is talking in prose All 
the finest Jadies began to philosophize ; Wolf 
was called the * professor of buman i,” the 
* educator of the German natior icker 
gives this instance of bis great influence: The 
famous Jew philosopher. Mendelssohn, travel 


ling in Germany, was obliged, after an accident 


to his carriage, to stop on the highroad, not far 
from a poor village where there was no 


Knowing the intolerance of the Lutherans with 





regard to the Jew s, he ent his servant to the 
house of the Lutheran minister The servant 
was ordered to say thata Jewish savant asked 
for his hospitality The minister soon arrives 
with a lantern, stepped before t riage, and 
said: ** Quid est ontologia the q 

responding with the first paragraph of or f 
the principal treatises of Wolf, Mendelssot 
knew his Wolf well, and immediate! ve his 
avswer. The minister at once approact! 


braced bim, and took him home 


All the critical work of Gottsched is, so t 


speak. condensed in bis * Versuch einer critischen 
Dichtkunst,’ the first edit f which appeared 
in 1729 and the fourth in 151.) Gottsched places 
his work under the patr ure of Horace, as he 
begins, by way of preface, with translating 
Epistle to the Pisos; but his real master is 
Boileau, who represents for him the dis 
ofthe mind in the seventeenth century 
French are already classics in bis eves What 
the Greeks,” he says, "* were for the Romans, th 
French are for us Chey have given us the best 


models in all kinds of poetry ; they have writ 


ten many discourses and critical essays in which 


we can find our rules. [To do not blush to giv 
the preference on this point to our neighbors 
though on other points I prefer my compa 
triots.” 

His poetical principle fs a philosopbical prin 
ciple ; it is the imitation of nature—a principle 


already laid down by Aristotle But what does 


Gottsched understand by imitation Phere are 


three kinds of imitation: first, an inferior kind 
of imitation—viz., the pure and simple imitation 
vf things by their descripticn ; second, the imi 





tion of the sentiments and passions of a ficti 


ticus personage—the imitation of the dramatic 


t; third, the superi kind of imitat:on 


riz., of events in a fable, si this imitation 


poe 
V 

is pot only applied to feelings, but to thin 
and supposes combinations: it is 
genius delights in inventing personages and 
types, and in making them act. 
of Wolf is feltin the work of Gottsched, espe 


cially in this point, imagination seems to him 


The influence 


an inferior quality—the superior quality is logic 
Gottscbed measures the poets by their qualities 
of correctness, of rectitude, of discipline ; they 
may invent, but even when they invent they 
must imitate. Milton seems almost monstrous 
to bim—he loses himself in so much sublimity, 
in such audacious and gigantic inventions. Gott 
sched gives recipes for each kind of poem, as a 
cook-book gives recipes for each kind of dish. 
The reform of Gottsched was more especially 
felt on the stage. 
useful here, as common sense and decency are 
particularly necessary in dramatic representa 
tions. During the Thirty Years’ War the Ger 
man theatre had been extremely corrupted ; it 
had become something like the Alhambra of 
London, or the new Eden Theatre of Paris— 
something like a circus or a promenade concert. 
The opera had not yet felt the ennobling influ 
ence of the great masters ; it was a coarse spec- 
tacle for the eyes. The severity of Gottsched 
had become necessary: he found no better 
means of changing the dramatic taste of his 


His theories of poetry were 
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time than by giving translations of the foreign 
masterpieces. He also published some German 
plays. His ‘*Deutsche Schaubihne” (1741- 
1745) were followed by an interesting account 
of all the dramatic works published in Germany 
from 1450 to the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

The second volume of M. Grucker, which is 
not yet published, will be chiefly devoted to 
Lessing. There will be a third volume on 
Goethe, who is a world in himself. The interest 
of the first volume is such that we can only hope 
that the author will soon give us the other two. 


Correspondence. 


MR. H. H. BANCROFT’S LITERARY ME- 
THODS. 
To THE EpiTorR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: In answer to certain statements in your 
columns regarding my method of writing history, 
I would say that my work as finally iaid out 
proved sufficient to occupy one man for two hun- 
dred years, and to accomplish it I must employ 
assistants. It was work that in all civilized and 
half-civilized societies has been deemed im- 
portant; and for this western coast, where so 
much knowledge was fast dropping into oblivi- 
on, if fully done it must be done at once. As 
there was no government or society at hand dis- 
posed to undertake it, 1 could not relinquish 
my purpose on account of the magnitude of the 
task. Nor would gathering alone satisfy me. It 
seemed evident that unless I went on and placed 
the large, unwieldy mass of information in a 
form available to the world, it would be long 
before any one would do so. 

My assistants are forthe most part occupied 
in abstracting and preparing material. After 
long experience some of them are able to furnish 
me manuscript in a more or less advanced 
state, and of their highest services I gladly 
avail myself. The burden of the work, how- 
ever, falls upon me, where it rightly belongs. 
For the past fourteen years I have devoted on 
an average more than eight bours a day to my 
hterary work, and am doing so still. At least 
one-half of the manuscript thus far completed 
has been written by my own hand, and much of 
it from material of my own extracting, and the 
remainder has been so thoroughly revised and 
rewritten by me, according to the demands of 
the case, as to make it my own. I do not rewrite 
what is perfectly satisfactory to me merely for 
the sake of rewriting; | canemploy my time and 
strength to better advantage. Of course I should 
be much better satisfied if I could perform all the 
labor myself, including even the indexing and 
note-taking. It is what Ido that I take pleasure 
in, and not what others do for me; but, owing 
tothe magnitude of the work, and having but 
one short lifetime before me, such a course is not 
possible. 

It is my greatest happiness to recognize the 
merits of my assistants. I regard them as in a 
measure my handiwork, Though they have not 
been my teacher, I have learned from them, and 
honor them. Some of them have been my al- 
most daily associates during the entire term of 
my literary efforts. Among them are my most 

valued and devoted friends; and it is not true 
that I have ever assumed aught rightfully be- 
longing tothem. Often have they attempted to 
restrain me in my public acknowledgments of 
their merits. I glory in them, in what they are 
doing and can do; and it is with thankfulness 
that I can say that were I to die to-morrow 
they could and would fairly enough finish my 
work. There is no attempt at secrecy about 
my method, as has been implied. My library 





and its details are and always have been 
open to the public, and I am not conscious 
of pretending to be other than I am. Results 
are more to me than means, but the results 
are valueless if the means are questionable. 
Early in these efforts I submitted specimens of 
my work to Eastern literary men, explained my 
method fully, and received their approbation. 
The honor of having done this work is of small 
moment to me in comparison with its full and 
faithful accomplishment. 


As to the silly charge of having attempted to — 


buy admission into the columns of respectable 
journals, I will say that I have never paid, or 
offered to pay, or authorized any one to pay, 
any editor or proprietor of any newspaper 
or other journal one dollar for the publication 
of anything regarding me or my work. Had 
I possessed the power and inclination thus to 
influence them, the necessity has never exist- 
ed. Asarule the press has been very kind to 
me and just toward my work, rating the exe- 
cution of it much higher than ever I dared 
to do myself. Only when a luckless volume 
for review has fallen into the hands of 
some one of a school of science-fanatics, pre- 
tending to honesty and fair-mindedness, who at- 
tempts to defame my work because I cannot 
adopt what appears to me an absurd theory, 
have I felt myself unfairly treated. 
HusBert H, BANCROFT. 

San Francisco, February 6, 1883. 

COLLECTION OF JUDGMENTS AGAINST 

STATES. 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 





Str: In your recent comments upon Mr. 
Moore’s plan for making States suable by their 
bondholders in the United States Supreme Court, 
you appear to regard the collection of judgments 
thus obtained as fraught with insuperable diffi- 
culties. I want to suggest what seems to mea 
simple method for this purpose. It consists in 
applying the device of garnishment to the col- 
lecting offivers of the State for the benefit of 
the judgment creditor. 

The problem is, not what is practicable under 
our present jurisprudence, simply modified by 
the restoration of State suability, but what is 
feasible under a new amendment, either itself 
providing for details or supplemented by autho- 
rized appropriate legislation. 

All I aim to do is to indicate the path to the 
desired end. My plan would be something like 
this: After the rendition of the judgment 
against the State, let it be certified to the 
Federal Court within the State, and entered 
there. Then let that court appoint a Commis- 
sioner for the collection of the judgment, whose 
duty it shall be to deliver a certified copy there- 
of to the State Treasurer and to the collecting 
officers of the State, and make due return to the 
court, Let the judgment thenceforth constitute 
a paranount claim upon all collections of State 
revenue inthe hands of the collecting officers, 
whose duty it shall be to make reports from 
time to time, as required, to the Federal Court, 
of the amounts in their hands, and to pay over 
to the Commissioner as ordered by the court; 
the Commissioner’s receipts to constitute an 
acquittance to the officers against the State, and 
any proceedings by the State against them on ac- 
count of their obedience to the Federal require- 
ments to be removable to the Federal Court. 

Let the compliance of the State officials be en- 
forced, if necessary, by suits by the Commis- 
sioner upon their official bonds in the Federal 
Court. If the Treasurer receives any of 
the moneys ordered by the Federal Court 
to be paid to its Commissioner, let him 
also be liable therefor by suit in the Fede- 
ral Court upon his official bond. Let the Federal 








Court have power, additionally, to punish diso- 
bedience of its orders by any State official as a 
contempt—by fine and imprisonment—one or 
both. Thus, the Federal authority would step 
in between the State and her collecting officers, 
and intercept, for the benefit of her creditor, the 
money collected by her officers, under her laws 
and by her methods. 

If necessary, the garnishment could be ap- 
plied to the individual taxpayers, the cred- 
itor’s judgment being made a paramount lien 
upon their tax indebtedness to the State, pay- 
ment of which to the Federal Court Commissioner 
might be enforced by process directed against 
them individually. This would be perfectly 
feasible, but the former method would be sim 
pler. 

Of course, there would be made a sufficient 
collection to cover all the expenses of the collec- 
tion. Ample time might be given to the State 
to pay after the service of the certified copy of 
the judgment on the Treasurer—the lien of the 
judgment being, however, constituted by such 
service, so that thereafter valid payments could 
be made only tothe Commissioner. The honesty 
of the Commissioner could be properly secured, 
and any losses from his dishonesty could be made 
to fall on the judgment creditor for whose bene- 
fit he was appointed. R. MecP. Situ. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., February 8, 1883. 





[The laws of some of the New England 
States provide the creditor, in the case of 
debts owed by towns, with a remedy much 
more thorough even than garnishment. The 
ercditor is allowed to collect his debt out of 
the individual property of the citizens. All 
he has to do is to select some land-owner, at- 
tach his real estate, and proceed to recover 
judgment. Town credit under this system 
is, we believe, very high. A constitutional 
amendment applying it to State debts, making 
the property of citizens liable jointly and 
severally to the extent of the obligation, would 
make the creditor as secure as he could be 
made in any way bylaw. There would proba- 
bly be some difficulty in getting such an 
amendment passed, but probably no more 
than in making the constitutional changes 
proposed by our correspondent. The ne- 
cessity of devising such schemes for enforc- 
ing judgments against States strongly illus- 
trates the difficulty of engrafting suits against 
them by private creditors upon our system.— 
Ep. NATION. } 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: There is a mode of Federal execution 
whicb, so far as I know, has not been proposed 
by those who are endeavoring to constrain the 
repudiating States to fulfil their engagements. 
If we could suppose it to be embodied by amend- 
ment in the Constitution, it would, I think, be 
efficacious. It would certainly act as a most 
serious check on the further perpetration of 
State rascalities. This mode is disfranchise- 
meant. 

Let the amendment read that any State disre- 
garding, or resisting the execution of, any judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court in a suit between 
States, or between the State and a citizen, should 
forfeit its representation in Congress and its 
electoral vote for the period of its contumacy. 
This would virtually be suspending the State 
from the Union, but would merely recognize its 
voluntary withdrawal from its Federal obliga- 
tions. Meantime, Federal statutes would still 
be executed in the usual way through United 
States marshals with the Army and Navy at 
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their back. Congress could be left to certify 
and proclaim the delinquency of the State and 
apply the penalty, and fix the necessary pro- 
cedure for its remission. 

Whether a like remedy would be found prac 
ticable and useful by the States for their own 
defaulting or bankrupt counties and municipali- 
ties, I will not undertake to decide. Nor will I 
speculate on the effect of such a provision in the 
Federal Constitution on the Congressional sense 
of honor, when tested hereafter by such ele 
mentary moral questions as the redemption of 
the greenback, the just weight of the silver dol- 
lar, and the equitable distribution of the Geneva 
Award. A LAYMAN. 

NEW YORK, Feb. 8, 1883. 


LIBRARY OF JOHN WINTHROP, JR. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: In your review of the Winthrop Papers 
you say: ‘“‘Itis mentioned that in 1640” John 
Winthrop, jr., ‘‘ was possessed of a library of 
more than a thousand volumes.” It seems that 
it 1s not generally known among. historical 
scholars that this library now reposes in one of 
the upper galleries of the Society Library in 
New York. 

The books of aman like Winthrop throw much 
hight on the intellectual life of the seventeenth 
century. He who examines these will see that 
Winthrop, like Evelyn and otber cultivated 
men of the time, had much respect for astrology. 
You remark upon the liberality with which he 
distributed medicines. He who examines these 
old books on aurum potabile and other marvel- 
lous remedies will not think the objects of his 
generous medical attentions very fortunate. 
Without doubt, Winthrop was “one of the most 
accomplished scholars of the age,” as you say— 
the character of his large library proves so 
much—but it also serves to keep within due 
limits our admiration for the age. 

EDWARD EGGLESTON. 

LAKE GEorGF, N. Y., February 5, 1883. 


“LAY (AND LIE) OF THE LAND.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

SIR: 

“The merits of Worcester’s Dictionary are 
universally appreciated ; but the circumstance 
that it was edited exclusively by American 
scholars shows itself, I think, in the following 
definition : ‘ Lay of the land, the features or the 
relative position of the parts of any land or 
place.’ This use of the word ‘lay’ I believe to 
be purely American, and that it would never be 
heard in England.” 

Thus, somewhat incautiously, writes ‘‘H. W. 
H.” in No. 915 of the Nation. The expression, 
“irregular lay of the ground,” occurs in the 

tev. Sydney Smith’s ‘ Elementary Sketches of 
Moral Philosophy,’ p. 196 (London ed. of 1850) ; 
and I have repeatedly seen ‘** Jay,” as there used, 
in books written by Englishmen. Who, further, 
familiar with the colloquial language of Eng 
land, has not often beard it? Dr. Worcester, if 
I may judge from what I knew of him, would 
never have given his ‘“‘/ay of the land “—which 
Dr. Webster's editors are hardly justified in call- 
ing ‘‘low "—without notifying that it was pecu- 
liar to the United States, had he supposed that 
such was the case. ‘‘ Lay of the land,” no doubt 
originally a rusticism, and still a very common 
one, is wholly objectionable, as misstating the 
verb which it converts into a substantive. ‘* Lie 
of the land,” evidently suggested by it, is, how- 
ever, analogically defensible. For “lie,” in 
similar phrases, **H. W. H.” quotes Mr. J. R. 
Green and Mr. E. A. Freeman. I may add that 
Cardinal Newman, ordinarily a most excellent 
authority for words and senses of words, has 


The Nation. 


this “lie” at least five times, followed by ‘‘of a 
field,” ‘‘of the land,” ‘‘of a matter,” ‘of the 
fields,” ‘‘of a country.” See his ‘ Lectures on 
Certain Difficulties,’ ete., p. 525 (1850); * The 
Idea of a University,’ ete. (1852), p. S4 (ed. L875), 
‘Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent,’ p. 73 
(1870); ‘ Essays, Critical and Historical,’ vol. i., 
p. 146 (1871); ‘ Discussions and Arguments,’ etc 
p. 294 (1872). The ‘‘lie” in question belongs to 
the class of modern substantives which includes 
the more or less reputable ** bathe,” ‘ dive,” 
“drive,” “find.” “fiz.” “go.” “meet.” ‘read,’ 
and so forth.—Your obedient servant, 

FITZEDWARD HALL. 

MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, Jan. 24, 1883. 


HENRY CLAY IN THE ‘ENCYCLOP-EDIA 
BRITANNICA. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Srr: Ishould like to call your attention to 
some curious statements contained in the notice 
of Henry Clay in the new edition of the ‘ Ency 
clopedia Britannica.’ It is said that the Mis 
souri Compromise, ** while abolishing slavery in 
all other States north of lat. 36° 30’, permitted it 
in Missouri.” Among the States ‘north of lat 
36° 30’" are Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and 
Kentucky. The same article informs us that 
Clay's ‘*Omnibus Bill” of 1850 provided that 
‘California should be received into the Union as 
a slave State, while, on the other hand, slavery 
should be prohibited in Columbia.” The **Om 
nibus Bill,” of course, provided for the admis 
sion of California with the constituticn adopted 
by the Monterey Convention and ratitied by 
the practically unanimous vote of the people 
The Bill of Rights contained the clause: ** Nei 
ther slavery nor involuntary servitude, unless 
for the punishment of crimes, shall ever be tole 
rated in this State.” By ‘** Columbia” it is sup 
posed that the District of Columbia is meant. 
So far from advocating the abolition of slay ery 
in the District of Columbia, Mr. Clay had re 
peatedly and solemnly declared that, in his 
judgment, Congress had no constitutional power 
to take such action. The compromise measures 
of 1850, indeed, prohibited the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia, and doubtless it was a 
vague recollection of this running through the 
mind of the author that caused the statement 
criticised. 

Clay's political career is said to have begun 
‘*in 1799, by attempting to persuade the State 
of Virginia to abolish slavery.” A reference t 
Colton’s ‘ Life of Clay * will show that for ** Vir 
ginia” we should substitute ‘‘Kentucky.” It 
was in the latter State, of which he was in 1799 
a resident, that he attempted to have introduced 
into the new Constitution of the State a provi 
sion for gradual emancipation. 

There are other statements and forms of ex 
pression in the article that seem to show that it 
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til 


was written by some one whose knowledge 


law was of the most superficial character. It is 
to be regretted that a work of so wide circula 
tion and so great an authority should contain 
sO serious misrepresentations concerning a man 
whose life and deeds form an important part of 
the history of American political movement 
during more than forty years.—Respectfully, 


Joun C. ROSE. 
BaLtrmmore, Feb, 2, 1883 


ANATOMY AND THE ARTIST. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTIon: 

Sir: The reviewer of the ‘ Art Life of William 
Rimmer,’ in your issue of December 21, 1882, in 
speaking of the “‘modern misconception” as to 
the relation of scientific anatomy to artistic ex- 





pression, says: ‘‘We do not know that this mus 
conception is anvwhere more clearly recognize 

or more forcibly criticised, than it is bv the late 
Dr. John Brown, the well-known autl f 
‘Spare Hours’—himself both an anatomiust and 
an intelligent student ofart.” The passage quoted 


from the second series of ‘Spare Hours,’ be 








ning, ‘* One other heresy [T must vent,” was tirst 
published in Is8e1,it would seem. It rtainly 
does not lack clearness f t Bat Dr R 
Knox, of Edinburgh, who, he did not 
anatomy to Dr. Brown, was a muctl reater 
heretic and anatomist than he, as well as at 
considerable writer upon art, ga itterat 

1849 and in INS2 to quite as vigerou tests 
‘age the doctrine that i knOW 

is of much avail to the art 

your reviewer! quotations trot brow 
Muller 

It mav be t st, t , t 
your readers as agree with vour review i 
the authors quoted to have their attent 
ed to the fuller and earher expressi f iat 
views by Dr. Knox Such a be f 
Farr’s ‘ Anatomy of the External I sof Ma 
edited, with add Robs iN x, M 
with an Atlas of tw } ‘ 

London Ba i i \ i 
Great Anat ts K iN x. M 

don st ‘ mad AM i \ 
tisti et a l t Knox, M 

dot ‘ ) aa f x 
in th first na iw kK. A x \I x 
braces pages ided Six ‘ 

such topics as Phe I Mart l i 
mains of Copt > w t 
Museum \ \ Sta ( 
Compared wit \ { ie 
tory f Artis Ana \ 

Artist,” et Chapt yw 1 

ist of t ibe 1 topies, be { 

Khe misdir {t s le t artis 
lates at as tM it Ana 
it was then t th ana { scl \ 
mean tl ul schools—took the pla f 
living anat v—the nly insti ft rea 
utility to t irtis \t tich ind « 
pt witli t sof Ll? irr and {atl 
per to sucl sd ed st v. Dr. Knox zg i 
to say 

A deep know g rior ce t the 

benefit tl i t as tist: studied nicely 

ht eve t! tt for xternpal f ius 
ind hisat ty \ traytl 
The exter iter i t and man 
kind bea f form resides in that exterior 
Phat the inte has a ce relat to the ex 
temor, is t t expialn t ~¢ relations Is a 
part of the fthis work. The proportions 
and direction of the skeleton influence, of course 


the exterior form; but s relation is deep, un 
seen bv the world, and must never be coarsely 
ited on the surface. It is the same with 
the muscles, tendons, and aponeuroses, What 
the anatomist is most desirous to display, the 
artist. if his ideas be sound, does his best to con 
eeal. . . . It is with mea tirm belief that no 
artist should draw from the dissected muscles 
apd tendons as seen in the dissecting-room and 
on the table of the anatomical teacher, Such 
lectures and such materials for design are sure 
to misdirect his views Let him dissect the 
muscles, tendons, and aponeuroses by all means, 
but draw them, when fully dissected, by himself 
and mereiv for his own information, with a view 
to the furnishing of his mind with the recollec 
tion of facts, not of forms.” 











Dr. Knox's most forcible strictures on those 
who had confounded the relations of art and 
anatomy are contained in his later works. The 
following, from his ‘Manualof Artistic Anatomy’ 
pp. 9°11), may suffice as a specimen: 

‘‘Were human ingenuity taxed to discover a 
inethod of instruction the best adapted to mis 
lead the artistic student, to misdirect his views, 
to destroy his taste, to preventhim viewing the 
externa] world as Nature intended it should be 
viewed, the result might probably be a recom- 
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mendation of the present mode or method of in- 
struction. Commence with triangles, squares, 
and circles; next, copy uomeaning outlines from 
flat surfaces, whose sbadows are represented by 
a substantial b’ack coloring matter; next, attend 
a course of lectures on the anatomy of the 
mangled corse, imperfectly described by a person 
called an anatomical demonstrator, a person to 
whom. in all probability, the term art conveys 
no tangible idea; and finally and lastly, that the 
mal-education may be complete, send the un- 
happy artist into a charnel-house, called a dis- 
secting-room, that his miod may become ac- 
customed, by frequent contemplation, to all that 
is detestable. Thus, by degrees, by continually 
looking at the interior, he at last forgets that 
thereever was anexterior—he confounds them to- 
gether; through the exterior he sees only an in- 
terior; that interior which Nature intended 
should never be presented to human sight—that 
which under all circumstances she has so care- 
fully concealed. : 

“This perversion has been of slow growth; it 
were idi!e to trace it here. Suffice it to say, that 
in England, utilitarian England, the coping-stone 
of folly was placed by Sir Charles Bell and Mr. 
Haydon, Misunderstanding the object of Da 
Vinci’s dissections (whose matchless sketch-book 
now in the Queen’s private library I have lately 
examined, aud shali hereafter shortly describe), 
forgetting that Michael Angelo had himself ad- 
mitted the error of his early studies; affecting 
ignorance of the fact that Raphael and the great 
masters of Greece and Italy were wholly igno- 
rant of anatomy, or nearly so, in the sense they 
viewed it, they persisted in a theory and mode 
of study of the dood for the living which, bad it 
been followed to the letter, would have destroyed 
art for a time in Britain.” 


Dr. Knox’s description of Da Vinci’s sketch- 
book is given on pages 159-162 of his ‘Great 
Artists and Great Anatomists.’ It scarcely need 
be said that he tinds Da Vinci to bave had a per- 
factly clear comprehension of the relation of 
anatomy to art. H. 


Jouns Horxins Ustversity, February 5, 1883. 








FURTHER INVESTIGATIONS AT EPI- 
DAUROS. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION : 


Sir : The excavations of 1882 by the Archxo- 
logical Society of Athens have confirmed Mr. 
Kavvadias’s conjecture that the great theatre of 
Epidauros was provided with means of access at 
the wings by stairs leading to the diagwua at 
either side, and by doors in the wall enclosing 
the whole theatre, opening upon the terrace 
above the The stage was, without 
doubt, rebuilt in Roman times ; but its ancient 
plan was not changed, as is shown by the evi- 
dent Hellenic character of the foundations, 

After the conclusion of the exploration of the 
theatre, a large trench was opened north of the 
stadium, and soon disclosed the supposed re- 
mains of the tholos of Polykleitos—the ruins of 
a circular building of marble, 32.65 metres in 
diameter. Pausanias says of it : 


xoiAov, 


‘‘Near (the temple of Asklepios) stands a re- 
markable circular building of white marble, 
calledthe tholos. In it is a painting, by Pausias, 
of ‘ Eros,’ who has thrown down his bow and 
arrows, aad taken in their placealyre. Here, 
too, is painted, also by Pausias, ‘ Drunkenness 
Drinking from a Glass Cup’; one can see in the 
yicture that the cup is of glass, and a woman’s 
ace is visible through it. Polvkleitos 
was the architect of this circular building. . . .” 


The ruins of the tholos are now entirely exca- | 


vated, after several months of labor. The plan 
of the building resembles that of a circular tem- 
ple, such as the Philippeion at Olympia. It is 
surrounded by two rows of columns—the outer 
row of Doric order, the inner resembling Ionic 
columns in all but the capitals, which are of a 


curious and new archaic Corinthian design. Be- | 


neath the pavement is a remarkable labyrinth- 
like substructure comprising three concentric 


circles, the spaces between the walls being so | 


narrow as barely to leave room for a man to 
pass. The use for which this substructure was 
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designed has not, according to Mr. Kavvadias, 


been clearly made out. So far as it is possible 
to form an opinion without seeing a plan of the 
building, it seems probable that these three con- 
centric walls were simply the foundations for 
the two rows of columns and for the wall of the 
enclosed space, or cella, within them. Remains 
of nearly all the architectural elements of the 
tholos have been recovered, and its whole design 
is very beautiful, and promises to be of much 
importance in the history of ancient art. 

In the course of this excavation were found a 
number of inscribed pedestals, still in their 
original positions east of the tholos, and the fol- 
lowing pieces of sculpture: an Athena of colossal 
size, resembling closely the Athena of Antiochos 
in the Villa Ludovisi at Rome; a Roman Em- 
peror wearing a cuirass finely sculptured with 
figures in relief, representing a Gorgon’s head, 
the head of a satyr, griffins, trophies, etc.; a 
similar statue, the ornaments on the cuirass of 
which were painted instead of being carved in 
relief ; two male figures of natural size, wear- 
ing the toga ; a woman clad in the peplos, re- 
sembling the celebrated ‘‘ Roman Maiden” from 
Herculaneum ; a similar statue, resembling the 
Empress Livia in the Museum of Naples : besides 
other sculptures of less importance. All these 
statues are headless, and all date from Roman 
times. A number of small fragments of Hellenic 
workmanship were found also. 

A short distance to the eastward of the tholos, 
upon a slight elevation covered with a thicket, 


| were found the ruins of a peripteral Doric tem- 


ple, 24.70 metres long, and 13.20 metres wide. 
Near the eastern end of this temple were un- 
earthed a number of inscriptions, a statue of a 
man above natural size, of fine Roman work- 
manship, and a large relief representing Askle- 
pics seated upon a highly ornate throne, with 
Hygieia before him, and a Nike and a female 
attendant on either side. Mr. Kavvadias is of 
opinion that the temple is that of Asklepios, and 
that this figure of the god is a free copy of the 
chryselephantine statue which once stood in it, 
and of which Pausanias gives the following 
account: 


‘* The statue of Asklepios, which is of gold and 
ivory. is of less than half the size of that of 
Olympian Zeus at Athens. An inscription in- 
forms us that it is the work of the Parian 
Thrasymedes, son of Arignotos. The figure, 
which is seated upon a throne, holds in one hand 
a staff, while the other hand rests upon the bead 
of the serpent ; and bis dog is represented lying 
beside him. Upon the throne are sculptured 
deeds of Argive heroes—Bellerophon destroying 
the Chimaira, and Perseus beheading Medousa. 


Strabo tells us that this statue of Asklepios 
was removed to Rome. As Pausanias describes 
it as if it were still at Epidauros in his time, this 
would go to support Hirschfeld’s theory, set forth 
in the Archdologische Zeitung for 1882, that 
Pausanias did not in general write from per- 
sonal experience, but compiled his‘ Description’ 
from accounts written long before his day. 

Close to the same front of the temple were dis- 
covered numerous fragments of sculpture of 
Hellenic workmanship ; among them male and 
female heads, draped figures of women and un- 
draped figures of men, several of them in violent 
action. These sculptures probably adorned the 
eastern pediment of the temple, and may have 
represented a combat of Centaurs and Lapiths. 
Near the western end of the temple was found a 
series of similar sculptures, belonging doubtless 
to the western pediment, in much better pre- 
servation, however, than those first discovered. 
These last sculptures, which are described as 
very graceful, represent figures of Amazons, 
both mounted and on foot ; Nereids riding on 
kippocamps or on dolphins, or floating on the 





sen- waves ; and some male figures. The heads 
are all broken from the bodies, but several of 
them have been found. The workmanship is ex- 
cellent, and is believed by the excavators to be 
early. It is difficult to see, however, what con- 
nection the subjects represented can have with 
the myth of Asklepios. Pausanias says : 

* , . Within the sacred grove are temples 
[besides that of Asklepios] to Artemis, ; 
to Aphrodite, and to Themis ; . and va- 
rious shrines, including one to the divinities 
called the Bountiful, dedicated in my own time 
by the Senator Antoninus.” 


The temple of Asklepios may well, therefore, 
be still undiscovered, as, so far az the excava- 
tions have yet been carried, nothing further ap- 
pears to have been brought forward in favor of 
the proposed identification, except the neighbor- 
hood of the temple to the tholos, and the finding 
near it of the Asklepios relief.—I am, sir, very 
respectfully, Tomas W. LuDLow. 

CoTTaGE LAWN, YONKERS, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1883. 





THE LATE MR. BUNNEY, OF VENICE. 


To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 


Sm: Of the many readers of the Nation who 
know and care about Venice, most will, I think, 
have known, or known of, the late Mr. Bunney. 
He was a familiar figure in the place for some 
twelve years past, and a great many American 
and English travellers, especially such as came 
to see Venice as disciples of Mr. Ruskin, found 
their wav to his house on the Fondamenta San 
Biagio (a quay midway between the Piazzetta 
and the Public Garden), whence one looked out 
on the view all painters love best, the lagoon in 
front, and, on the right, San Giorgio, the Salute, 
and the Ducal Palace. During late years he 
was constantly to be seen on the Piazza, work- 
ing at a large picture of St. Mark’s. His picture 


* is just now being exhibited in Loxzdon, and it 


has drawn attention to the career of a man who, 
little known as he was to the great world, has 
left behind bim work of a value unique in its 
way. The Church of St. Mark’s has been 
oftener painted, perhaps, than any building in 
the world, and yet it has never, at least in mo- 
dern times, been completely and accurately 
represented on canvas. Some six years ago Mr. 
Ruskin determined to get it so represented, and 
the painter whom he commissioned to do the 
work was Mr. Bunney. 

The result is a picture which, as a monumental 
record of one of the most precious buildings in 
the world—a building doomed, apparently, to be 
soon destroyed by the modern restorer—is be- 
yond all price. It shows the whole breadth of 
the great facade exactly as it has looked to us 
of the nineteenth century, just as the great pic- 
ture of Gentile Bellini in the Accademia shows 
it as it looked to the Venetian of four hundred 
years ago, when the old mosaics, with their 
solemn colors, were still untouched under the 
five arches. For some six years, off and on, Mr. 
Bunney worked at this picture. Morning after 
morning he might be seen in his place on the 
north side of the Piazza, just by the Quadri 
caffé, sitting in front of his big easel, with an 
entrenchment of chairs behind him, to keep off 
the too-pressing crowd of small Venetians. 
Some six hundred mornings in all be spent thus. 
The labor, as be told bis friends, proved to be 
much greater than he expected, well as he knew 
the nature of such work ; but he determined to 
make it an absolutely faithful record of what he 
saw before him ; and such it is—every morsel 
of carving, every visible bit of veining on the 
marble columns, truthfully put down. Such a 
picture is of course, in a sense, hardly so much 
apicture as an architectural drawing ; and in 
this sense it is spoken slightingly of by some 
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eritics, who complain of its ‘‘ hardness,” its 
‘‘literalness.” That the general effect is ‘hard ” 
is, I think, undeniable, but its literalness is its 
great virtue ; its value is in the value of what it 
represents. When the modern Venetian has “ re- 
stored ” away the loveliness, as we see it, of the 
lovely building, this picture, if well taken care 
of, will remain to tell those who come after us 
how that wonderful vision of beauty looked to 
our eyes. 

There is something pathetic in the fact that 
the painter should have died just at the moment 
when he was about to bring to his own country, 
whence he had been absent some twenty years, 
the fruit of his long labor. It was in September 
last that a sudden and short illness carried him 
off, at the age of fifty-four. He had been, 
twenty-five years before, a pupil of Mr. Ruskin. 
Mr. Ruskin was one of the founders of the 
Workingmen’s College (Frederick Maurice's 
legacy to the workmen of London), and for 
some five years (about 1854-1859) gave up an 
evening once a week to teaching in the art 
school which he had there established. Bunney 
was then a clerk ina London bank; Mr. Rus 
kin’s teaching filled him with enthusiasm for the 
art as well as for the teacher, and he presently 
made it the business of his life. Not long after 
he went to Italy, and it was in Florence, Verona, 
Ravenna, and, most of all, Venice, that the rest 
of his years were passed. It was a life of hard, 
but bappy, work, much of it done for his old 
master. He put his whole soul into his art ; he 
cared for nothing but to do what he did abso- 
lutely as well as he could ; and he won the re- 
gard and affection of the people among whom 
he lived. Every onein Veniceknewhim. ‘He 
was their painter,” says a friend in a little me- 
moir now before me; ‘‘they caYed him ‘our 
painter with the golden hand,’ ‘il pittore di San 
Marco’; and a great painter too: ‘é grande 
pittore il signor, é grande come Tintoretto,’ said 
a gondolier, as he rowed a visitor away from 
Mr. Bunney’s house, only a few days before bis 
death.” 

This true-hearted and worthy man did not 
make a fortune out of his brush ; he thought 
perhaps too little of his gains ; so he has left but 
a slender provision for the widow and children 
who are mourning his loss. Allow me to add, 
in case these lines should be read by any of his 
American friends, that some of those who valued 
him—Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Holman Hunt, and a few 
more—are putting together a sum of money 
which they will present to Mrs. Bunney, ‘‘as a 
gift prompted by regard for her busband and 
his work, and by sympathy for her under her 
great loss.” Mr. Ruskin has contributed £50, 
To any who would wish to have them, I will 
gladly send further particulars and a copy of 
the memoir Ihave mentioned ; and should any 
of those interested desire to join in the intended 
gift, contributions may be sent either to myself 
(by order on the London General Post-office), or 
to Mr. Ellis Yarnall, 105 South Front Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Ruskin intends, I believe, to place the pic 
ture of St. Mark’s in the museum he has founded 
at Sheffield, the ‘‘St. George's” Museum. Many 
will wish it could have found its way to the 
London National Gallery, but, in any case, it 
will be accessible to all who care for the wonder- 
ful building it represents. 

I ought to add that the greater part of the 
drawings which Mr. Bunney has left behind him 
are now in London (at 148 New Bond Street), 
and to be sold for the benefit of his family. 

R. B. LitcHFIELD. 

10 WHITEHALL PLace, Lonpox, S.W. 
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HARPER & Bros. have nearly ready a new eil- 
tion of Haydon’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates,’ which 
has been revised by Mr. George Cary Eggleston; 
and a ‘History of Latin Literature, from Ennius 
to Boethius,’ by George Augustus Siu.cox, in 
two volumes, with separate indexes and chrono- 
logical tables. 

An ‘ Autobiography of Thurlow Weed,’ edited 
by bis daughter, Miss Harriet A. Weed, and a 
‘Memoir of Thurlow Weed, by his grandson, 
Mr. T. W. Barnes, will make two companion 
volumes, Svo, of which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
will be the publishers. ‘bey can hardly fail to 
be interesting in a high degree. The same firm 
have in preparation a ‘ Lowell Birthday Book.’ 

Ferds, Howard & Hulbert will shortly publish 
‘Dust,’ an English novel by Julian Hawthorne: 
and ‘ Books, and How to Use Them,’ by John C. 
Van Dyke. 

T. Whittaker has arranged for an American 
edition of the Rev. Jos. A. Beet’s ‘Commenta 
ries’ on Romans and on Corinthians. 

Last May we reviewed at some length the first 
two volumes of the new edition of the Messrs 
Audsley's ‘ Popular Dictionary of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts’ (London: Sampson Low; 
New York: Putnams). After a noticeably long 
intervai we have now received the third volume 
of this excellent work (Barto Buttery). The 
article Basilica fills more than sixty of its broad 
and beautifully clear pages; that on Baths nearly 
thirty; that on Base as many. These are the 
leading articles; but Monumental Brasses, Brick- 
work, and Bronze are somewhat fully treated. 
The illustrations are good and abundant. 

Hoyt, Fogg & Donham, Portland, have be 


| come the publishers of the ‘Richarason Memo- 


rial,’ by Mr. John Adams Vinton, published in 
1876. The founders of the American family in 


| question settled in Woburn, Mass. 


We have received from the Messrs. Harper 


| . or . . . 
| volumes 64 and 65 of their Magazine, volume 26 





of the Week/y, and volume 15 of the Bozar, all 
for the year just past. In turning over the pages 
of the Magazine one sees the germs of several 
books since published, and of others yet awaiting 
completion, leaving still a large amount of mat- 
ter whose value is permanent even if not ex 
pressed in separate publication. The illustra- 
tions of course have an endless career before 
them, and one cannot but be struck by the trea- 
sures of portraiture which all these periodicals con- 
tain. The French leiders—including Plon-Plon, 
Jules Ferry, the Comte de Paris, Gambetta, ete. ; 
the English leaders, from Parnell and Chamber- 
laintoC. W. Dilkeand the Marquis of Salisbury. 
the chief London journalists; the Bernadottes: 
the Mendelssohns; the Philadelphia notables; the 
old New York ship-builders; the organizing 
spirits of the Young Men'sChristian Association 
—are some of the suites of likenesses here pre 
served. They are, however, unequally distzibut- 
ed, for while the Weekly gets about 249, the Ba- 
zar is allowed but 10—perhaps on the theory 
that subscribers to the latter will surely see the 
former. Some more occult reason must exist 
for the disproportion in the facetiwe on the last 
pages of the two weeklies ; 
really the more humorous ? 

The sixth bound volume of the Sanitary Engi- 
neer is also before us. A glance at the index 
shows the very wide scope of this journal, and ite 
permanent utility for reference in every depart- 
ment of domestic convenience and health, not to 
mention its present function as mouthpiece for 
the National Board of Health. 

For the benefit of such of our readers as pre- 
serve their files of the Nation, and who can al- 
ready avail themselves of the Q. P. Index and 


or is the gentler sex 





| of the new Poole’s Index. we 
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call attention 
still another reference aid. In the Pblisher 
Weekly for February 3 Mr. Thorvald Solberg's 
admirable ‘Catalogue of Books and Articles re 
lating to Literary Property” reaches and 
cludes the Nation (vols. 154). Tne subject Copy 


right, atleast, can now be said to be exhaustively 
indexed for this journal 


The third and fourth issues of the Johns Hoy 
kins University Studies in Historical and Pol t 
cal Science include Local Government { 
Illinois,” by Albert Shaw, with ‘1 al Ghov 


ment in Pennsylvania,” by E. R. L. Gould: and 


* Saxon Tithing-men in America,” by the ed 
Mr. Herbert B. Adams 

The January Bulletin of the Archa ion 
Institute of America has news of the perations 
at Assos, and a highlv interesting letter f M 
Bandelier, reviewing his labors last vear in New 


Mexico among the Pueblos. The editors 
‘* It seems probable that when the work is 


pleted, the remains at Assos will not only pr 
the most perfect idea of a Greek city 
anywhere to be obtained, but will afford a 
| better insight into the hfe of an antique \ 
than is to be gained even from the streets a 
houses of Pompeii.” And Mr. Jo T. Cla: 
himself writes: ‘The fortifications of Assos 
are not only the finest remains of G 
military architecture, but the only cnes know? 
in which the development of the masonry can | 
traced in examples, side by side, dating f) t 
walis which opposed the Lydian conquest toa 
late Roman period Seven dist! 
stvles of wall represent as many centuries 
The fourth number of the Library of Cornell 
University concludes Prof. Fiske’s list of 1) 
| living autbors of Iceland, and continues the 


sifled list of works on mathematics 


Forestry Bulletin No. 34 of the U.S. Cens 
contains a table, prepared by Mr. S. P. Sharp) 
showing the amount of tannin in the bark of 


some of the trees of the United States. Th 
mangrove of the Gulf Coast is far in advance of 
the rest; the red and black spruce of the In 
terior Pacific standing next. But this does not 
afford a practical test of the value for tanning 
Professor Hall], of Washington, bas recent} 
published the first determination of the para lax 
of a fixed star ever made in this country With 
the great telescope of the Naval Observatory he 
observed a Lyrae on seventy-seven nights, and 91? 
Cygni on sixty-six, the observations extendin 
through nearly ail of 1880 and 1881, As the result 
of his observations and reductions Professor Hall 
obtains for the annual parallax of the first star 
0.°1787, and for the second 0.°4783. These values 
are not largely different from the best determi 
nations previously made 


» 


elsewhere : and, ex 
pressed in terms of the velocity of light, they 
mean that a Lyrae is eighteen years away, and 
61? Cygni a little less than seven. 

We learn from the Academy that a judge of 
the Court of Probate, Sir James Hannen, has 
arranged with the authorities of the British Mu 
seum to have Shakspere’s will autotyped and 
sold at a low figure. ‘This will popularize the 
discussion over the spelling of the poet's sig 
nature. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen's tentative list of names in 
A for his new ‘Dictionary of National Bio 
graphy’ fills twelve octavo pages in double coi 
umns, with some 80) names, as we roughly esti 
mate. The Andersons take the lead in number, 
followed close by the Allans and Allens. Mr. 
Stephen (whose address is care of Messrs, Smith, 
Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, London, 8. W.) 
asks for corrections and additions. We will ac 
cordingly suggest Gen. Walliam Alexander 
(*‘ Lord Stirling,” of Revolutionary fame), and 
the lamented Dr. F. E. Anstie, founder of the 
Practitioner, and author of numerous important 
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medical works. We must thiuk, too, that the 
omission of John Quincy Adams is an oversight, 
the rule for the admission of any Americans be- 
ing, we understand, that they should have been 


born British subjects. This explains, at least, 
both John Adams and Samuel Adams, and 
Ethan Allen (Mr. Stephen, following Thomas, 


adopts 1742 as his birth-year, but 1757 and 1739 
are given by other authorities), and Fisher Ames, 
and Benedict Arnold. It does not explain, how- 


ever, “* Arthur, Thomas 8. (popular author), b. 
1809,” if he be no other than our Timothy 
Shay Artbur, born in that year in New York 
State. 


Mr. Stephen, by the way, has been succeeded 
in the conduct of the Cornhill Magazine by Mr. 
James Payn. 

On Longfellow’s birthday, February 27, & gen- 
eral subscription will be taken up throughout 
the in behalf of the memorial fund. 
Contributions may be sent to the treasurers of 
the auxiliary associations in several cities, or to 
the Longfellow Memorial Association at Cam- 


country 


bi idge, Mass. 

The sixth annual exhibition of the Society of 
American Artists will be opened at the gallery 
in the Kurtz Building, Madison Square, on 
March 26, closing April 28. Transferred to Bos- 
ton, the collection will be there exhibited as the 
annual exhibition of the Museum of Fine Arts. 
March 17 is the day for receiving paintings and 
statuary (not heretofore exhibited in New York). 

An international art exhibition will be held 
in the Glass Palace at Munich, from July 1 to 
October 15, 1883, which will enable American 
artists to compete for a first or second-class gold 
medal, and to find a market for their works. 
America, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, England, 
France, Holland, Italy, 
Russia, and other countries will be represented, 
either singly or in groups. In assigning prizes 
no special reference will be made to nationality, 
but simply to the artistic qualities of the works 
submitted for judgment. Many of the works will 
be disposed of by lottery, and the directors call 
attention tothe fact that during the last Exposition 
almost half a million marks were received for 
pictures disposed of to visitors. Pictures must 
be sent so as to arrive in Munich during the 
month of May, except by special arrangement 
with the Committee (in reference to the Paris 
Salon of 1883). Recipients of a first prize at a 
previous exhibition cannot again compete. The 

class of works that will be accepted are paint- 
ings, sculpture, and pertaining to 
arcbitecture and the reproductive arts, except- 
ing paintings, photographs, and all 
works of art shown at previous exhibitions in 
Munich. 

In September the house of H. Bohlau, in Wei- 
mar, will begin publishing a critical collective 
edition of Luther’s works in commemoration of 
the four hundredth anniversary of his birth. 

Encouraged probably by the success of MM. 
Carré and Barbier’s fantastic drama “Les 

Contes d’Hoffmann,” both as a play and later as 
a libretto for Offenbach’s music, two hitherto 
unknown French dramatists have produced a 
drama, ‘‘ Les Contes d’Edgar Poé,” which has 
been accepted by the Théatre de PAmbigu-Co- 
mique, in Paris, M. Sardou, it may be remem- 
bered, used the ‘‘ Purloined Letter” as the basis 
of bis charming comedy, ‘‘ Les Pattes de 
Mouche,” and it is rumored that Mr. Dion Bou- 
cicault bas in his desk a play suggested by the 
‘Murder inthe Rue Morgue.” 

Mr. Christern sends us specimen pages of the 
Club-Almanach, newly devised and published in 
Paris by M. Hinrichsen. It is a square little 
book, in dainty attire, illustrated with portraits 
of the Prince of Wales, the Empress of Austria, 
and the Duc d’Aumale, and pictures of Shotover, 


Germany, Greece, 


ol jects 


ce yples of 


Bruce, and Rayon d@’Or. Its genealogical por- 
tion and its ‘‘annuaire diplomatique et consu- 
laire” bring it into partial competition with the 
Almanach de Gotha. In other respects, this 
publication aims to be the indispensable guide 
of the clubman and sportsman, 


—The American Law Review is now published 
at St. Louis, instead of Boston, and the Southern 
Law Review is merged in it, so far, at least, as to 
lose its identity of name. In editorial manage- 
ment the consolidated magazine shows no special 
local influence, there being a good collection of 
technical articles and a dissertation by Mr. Joel 
Prentiss Bishop, on the ‘‘ elements distinguishing 
the successful from the ordinary legal prac- 
titioner,” of the kind that most legal periodicals 
publish from time to time—why, we donot know; 
certainly not for the novelty of the ideas con. 
tained in them. There is one curious feature of 
legal periodical literature in this country, and 


| that is the infrequency of articles on legal 


| interest. 


subjects possessing a general political or social 
As compared with similar publications 


| abroad, our legal periodicals are entirely devoted 


a lawyer with recent cases for briefs. 


to the publication of articles which will furnish 
There is 
little in them to show that the bar has any aims 


| or standards or interests apart from money-get- 


| ting. 


The American Law Review did something 
to correct this tendency by publishing articles 
on current topics possessing more than purely 
technical interest ; and we trust that, under its 
new management, it will not altogether aban- 


| don the attempt. 


—The February number of the Popular Science 
Monthly contains an article, by Prof. E. W. 
Gilliam, entitled ‘‘The African in the United 
States,” which deserves notice as being an excel- 
lent illustration of how “ figures can be made to 
lie.” The author, who is an alarmist, by a lit- 


| tle manipulation of the results of the last two 


censuses, finds that the colored race is gaining 


rapidly upon the whites, and that unless some- 


| thing is done, and that quickly, the former will 


ere long outnumber, and consequently rule 
the latter, either by force or the ballot. The 
methods by which the author arrives at his re- 
sults are unique, and may, perhaps, be examined 
toadvantage. He finds that during the decade 
in question the whites increased about 29 per 
cent., the blacks 34 per cent. From the former 
he subtracts 9 per cent. to allow for his guess at 
the immigration which we have received during 
the decade (which, by the way, is a very bad 
guess); and from the latter, 5 per cent. for his 
guess at the extent of omissions by the Census 
of 1870, leaving 30 (sic). Then he restores the 5 
per cent., making the normal rate of increase of 
the blacks 35 per cent., ‘‘as an obvious consid- 


| eration points to the conclusion that the blacks 


will for the future develop in the South under 
conditions more and more favorable.” Then he 
reasons that, as 20 per cent. of increase in ten 
years implies a doubling in thirty-five years, 
and as 35 per cent. implies a doubling in twenty 
years, therefore, about a century hence, our 


| population will stand as follows : 





I OL, cs wcnndecevanenecuae 


240,000,000 
Southern whites.... 


96,000,000 
Total whites. . : 
Southern blacks 


336,000,000 
192,000,000 


—The process by which this conclusion is 
reached resembles that known as “guessing 
at the half and multiplying it by two.” He is a 
bold man who, knowing anything of the sub- 
ject, ventures to predict what our population 
will be, even in the roundest of numbers, half-a- 
dozen decades hence ; and it may be added that 
the more one knows regarding the laws of popu- 
lation, the less inclined is he to indulge in such 
guesses, One thing only is certain in regard to 


our future, which is that the present rate of in- 


| crease of population, whether white or black, 


will not be maintained, but will constantly di- 
minish. Again, the writer is not justified in 
throwing out the increase from immigration, as 
this can be relied upon as a large element of in- 
crease for many decades. On the other hand, 
if it was just to take off 5 per cent. from the 
black increase on account of omissions in the 


| Census of 1870, the grounds upon which it was 


restored are not clear. In any case, the faulty 


| Census of 1870 (for that it was very faulty is 





| of the 





| now universally acknowledged) totally invali- 


dates all Prof. Gilliam’s conclusions. We have no 
means of knowing with any certainty whether 
2 or 20 per cent. of the negroes escaped the enu- 
merators, and his 5 percent. can be only the 
merest surmise. Still, it is an interesting ques- 
tion whether the colored element is relatively 
gaining or losing in this country. The answer 
cannot be got from a comparison with the 
Census of 1870, for the reason just given. The 
Census of 1860, although known to bave been to 
a certain small extent faulty, was much more 
nearly complete than that of 1870. Whatever 
its omissions may have been, they would have 
tended toward en/arging the rate of increase of 
the colored population. The disturbing influ- 
ences of the War of the Rebellion were unques- 
tionably felt much more by the whites, both 
North and South, than by the negroes, inas- 
much as the former were the principal actors in 
it. Hence, a comparison between the results of 
the Eighth and Tenth Censuses is of great value, 
and whatever error is involved is on the side of 
increase of the negroes. The rate of increase of 
the whites from 1860 to 1880 was 61 per cent., 
that of the blacks 48 per cent. Judging from 
these figures, it would.seem that the Govern- 
ment would scarcely be justified in ordering 
a general ‘‘exodus” of the negroes, in order 
to insure a white man’s government in the fu- 
ture. 

— In part 6 of vol. i. of ‘ Astronomical Papers 
American Ephemeris and Nautical 
Almanac,’ Professor Newcomb collects all obser- 
vations of transits of Mercury, beginning with 
those of Halley at St. Helena in 1677, and ending 
with the transit of 1881, observed in Australia, 
the Sandwich Islands, and California. In the 
subsequent discussion there are two results which 
outweigh all others in importance—one, the 
possible variation of the sidereal day, and the 
other, the discordance between the theoretical 
and observed motions of the perihelion of Mer- 
cury’s orbit, first indicated by the investigations 
of Leverrier thirty-five years ago, and which 
has been the chief argument for the existence of 
intra-Mercurial planets. Many years ago Pro- 


| fessor Newcomb’s researches on the motion of 


| the moon pointed toward a variation from abso- 


| lute uniformity in the earth’s rotation on its axis, 


and, not long after, a'preliminary investigation 


| of the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites confirmed the 


same hypothesis. The transits of Mercury now 
verify this result in a remarkable degree, not- 
withstanding which it still seems to him prema- 
ture to reach any positive conclusion in the 
matter. As for the second result from the dis- 
cussion of the transits, the five available methods 
of determining the mass of Venus are first con- 
sidered—giving finally for its value 1-405000 that 


| of the sun—and subsequently it is concluded 


| that the 


discordance in the motion of the 
perihelion of Mercury really exists, and is 
indeed larger than Leverrier originally sup- 
posed. Speculating on the possible causes of 


this unexplained discrepancy, Professor New- 
comb remarks that, as the question now stands, 
all hypotheses that the observed phenomenon is 
produced by the attraction of unknown matter 
in the neighborhood of the sun or Mercury must 
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be dismissed as at least highly improbable. He 
shows that any deviation from or modification 
of the law of gravitation which would produce 
the observed effect is inadmissible. Weber's 
electrodynamic theory is also considered, and 
found to tally in no wise with the facts. And, 
lastly, the necessary steps are indicated toward 
an exact determination of the astronomical cha 
racter of the phenomena involved. The investi- 
gation of the transits of Mercury is the conclud- 
ing memoir of the first volume of the ‘ Astro 
nomical Papers,’ and the general introduction to 
the volume accompanies it. In this Professor 
Newcomb reviews the work of previous investi- 
gators who have devoted themselves to the theo- 
ries and tables of the celestial motions, and indi 
cates the leading features of the plan which he 
has adopted for constructing a new series of such 
tables on and fully-elaborated 
theory. 


one consistent 


—It is not so very long ago that it was won 
derful when a French novel was sold into a fifth 
or tenth edition—the ‘‘edition” of a Parisian 
publisher being a highly variable quantity. But 
times change, and the Frenchman is beginning 
to read more. Three of M. Zola’s books have be- 
tween them attained a circulation of more than 
a quarter of a million copies. M. Daudet’s 
‘Numa Roumestan’ passed its sixtieth edition, 
and M. Droz’s ‘ Monsieur, Madame et Bébé’ its 
hundred and sixteenth. M. Claretie’s ‘M. le 
Ministre’ sold over 50,000 copies, and his later 
‘Le Million’ has already sold about 45,000, M. 
About’s ‘Roman d’un Brave Homme’ has sold 
about 30,000, while Henry Gréville’s (Mme. 
Alice Durand’s) ‘Sonia’ and ‘ Dosia’ have been 
sold to the extent of 21,000 and 39,000 copies 
respectively. M. Ludovic Halévy’s ‘Abbé 
Constantin’—of which there are at _ least 
three rival American translations—has passed 
its thirty-fifth edition, while his collection 
of tales about ‘Monsieur et Madame Cardinal’ 
has reached its twenty-seventh. 
all, of these books have 


All, or nearly 


been translated in 


America, although, curiously enough, hardly 
one has been translated in England. Chief 


among the novelists less known in America is M. 
Georges Ohnet, whose ‘Serge Panaine,’ aided by 
a dramatization, has been sold to the tune of 
75,000 copies, while his later ‘ Maitre de Ferges’ 
follows fast with 60,000. Even plays, if they 
are very successful, may have a sale simply as- 
tounding to an American. M. Pailleron’s *‘ Le 
Monde ot Il’on s’ennuie” is in its twenty-fifth 
edition; and the fine and strong ** Fourcham- 
bault ” of M. Emile Augier surpassed this, if we 
mistake not. 


—It is an old sarcasm that “ orthodoxy is my 
doxy, and heterodoxy is some other man’s doxy.” 
It might just as well be said that ‘ freedom is 
letting you do what 1 approve of, tyranny is 
preventing me from doing what I want to.” 
Thus, for a recent example, free thought ap- 
pears to be liberty to think for one’s self within 
certain bounds, in the opinion of the Protestant 
Faculty of Theology of Paris. When the Dean 
of that Faculty was installed he declared: ‘* The 
faith which comes from authority has had its 
day. No one here thinks of resuscitating it. We 
practise free inquiry in its fullest extent: we 
apply it in every branch of our instruction.” 
These are brave words, and no doubt the 
Faculty applauded them. They promised to 
every professor the largest liberty of investiga- 
tion and of expression. Perhaps they were in 
discreet. It is so difficult, when one has ar 
rived at a certain point himself, when he sees 
clearly that the ground which he has left 
behind is utterly untenable, and equally clearly 
that there is no reason whatever for proceed 
ing a step further, because one is now upon an 





| 


absolutely firm foundation—it is so hard to 
foresee that others will ever doubt this solidity 
and want to move further on. But the time is 
sure to when the creed—for liberalism 
always has a creed even if unformulated—proves 
too narrow for some of its bolders, and there is a 
splitin the party, trouble in the church, or a 
dismissal from the university, as the case may 
be. 


come 


—To the Paris Faculty the evil day bas come 
in a discourse pronounced at the opening of the 
new term the 7th of November, before an 
assembly of pastors and laymen, by M. Mau- 
rice Vernes, has been Professor of Philo 
ever the Faculty was established. 
‘*Thought,” said M. Vernes, 
secretion of the brain, which would be an ab 


on 


who 
sophy since 


“is certainly not a 


surdity, since such an expression supposes @ gross 
confusion between the physical and the intellec 
tual act; but the writer who said that vice and 
virtue 


are ‘products like sugar and vitriol,’ 


forth, though in a paradoxical 


set 
and elliptical 
form, a proposition which we can adopt—on one 
condition, however, that we rigorously distin 
guish the act viewed in its pbysical and in its 
moral aspect. While sugar and vitriol are the 
product of relatively simple chemical reactions, 
the internal called 
vicious, considered its material side, is the 
product of the human cerebral 
organism which is intinitely complicated, though 
strictly subject to the laws of biology.” And 


act or state virtuous or 


on 


an action of 


again: ‘‘From the study of the world, in 
organic or living, arises the idea of order, 
of force, and of law. I do not see why we 


should not embrace these ideas of order, force, 
and law under the name of God. Cau we go 
further on this plane, and attirm that the world 
is directed by an intelligent being analogous to 
I doubt, 
and I will give you the reasons for my hesita 


ourselves, in a word by a Providence ? 
tion.” Such language as this was indeed fitted 
to try the nerves of a theological faculty, as it 
certainly astonished the audience. There have 
no doubt been protests and consultations, and 
the result of it all is that, when the discourse 
was published, it was with a note saying that the 
effect produced by the address had been such that 
M. Vernes, believing that his presence would 
hereafter be a cause of weakness to an institu 
tion whose success he ardently desired, had mani 
fested his intention of quitting the Faculty, to 
serve the University in connection with some 
non-religious body. This is in pitiful contrast to 
the Dean's inaugural; but it is what will always 
happen when such bodies are dependent upon 
public opinion, as long as public opinion does 
not recognize that in philosophy nothing is to 
be expected in the way of doctrine but more 
or less plausible conjecture, and nothing ought 
to be demanded of teachers but ability 
honesty. 


and 


—The official ‘‘ Discours et Rapport” of M. 
Trasenster, Rector of the University of Liége, 
of which we made brief mention a few weeks 
ago, is of general interest. This university bas 
made great progress during recent years, espe- 
cially under the administration of M. Trasenster, 
who has just received the unusual honor of a 

( for a term of three vears. 


reelection 


During the 


academic year 1881-1882 there were 1.505 stu- 
dents, of whom 570 were new entries. In law 
there were 275, in medicine 196 students: the 


whole university had only & foreigners enrolled, 
of whom more than one-fourth were from Hol- 
land and Luxembourg. It now offers, however, 
many attractions to foreign students, for it occu- 
pies a very high, almost the first place, among the 
universities of French-speaking countries. There 
are distinguished names in its list of instructors 
— De Laveleye, Van Beneden, 


and others. 
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The Government, too, has made liberal appr 
priations for the con 


istruction and « 


buildings. There are already new 


“astrophysique,” botany, and pharmacy 

for anatomy, zoology, phys \ , 

logical anatomy will all be con ted 

long. It is hoped to rebuild the hospital and 
other buildings. The spacious edifices already 
provided for are modelled after the new Germa 


university buildings, and will offer f 


nities for the prosecution of resear Ls 
Liége leaves the impre ntha 
becoming a leading centr f int { \ 
ity. 

In his Discourse M. Tras 
higher education of women and t 
to the university He opens witha 
view of the status of women tf Y 
tries as regards their university 
cation In the three univ 
Bern, and Geneva there wer \ 
women In ISS] In Russia ¢ HOV is 
pr vressed rapidiv, but mos tf \ 
governmental interference, vet at 
dreds of women devote t! \ 
study. The establishment fu ( 
and of the London Medical S for W 


and the admission of won to var 
sitv examinations, show that: 
taking place in Great Brita 

United 


women is 


States that th 





Italy the same revolution is 

many alone it has made no pt s I 
the question of the admission of w 

versities for the study f med was ally 
preset nted to the State Universities NM 
Delcour in is? The answer 

mMIssion Sine 
which does not bx gx to the stat 
a few women. Last vear a woma 


time applied at Liege, and was mat 


the course of pharmacy M. Trasenst 
cludes that the University must prepare to take 
the problem of female education, and he fay 
trving it. He discusses t | i 
while admitting that women a1 n certain wa 
restricted, expresses s v his \ 
iis right to open careers f st 
earn their own support, and w iltiva 
the intelligence of those wl ’ to be wives 
companions, and mothers, for such will have 
enriched their own lives, v elevate the ! 
dard of voung men, and better t é it f 
children 

By an odd incidence, three of the four 


pieces played at Friday afternoon's rehearsal for 
marked 
» Max Bruch's 
and Schumann's first sym 
phony in B flat. Add to this that the perforin 
ance throughout , 


the Fourth Philharmonic Concert 
No. 1 


first violin concerto, 


were 


Haydn's E flat symphony 


was ‘“‘number one,” too, and 
we have left only one ex ‘eption 
overture by Huge Reinhold 


be classed in this category. 


anew ¢ mee! 
which can 
Only a week ago a 


Reinhold scberzo was produced as a novelt 


which was as original as it was well scored. The 
new overture is only well scored; the ideas in it 
are insignificant. The Bruch concerto was 


played by Mr. John F. Rhodes, who won a success 
with it rarely accorded a new-comer. For seme 
reason or other, the almost exclusively feminine 
audiences at afternoon 
very undemonstrative: but Mr. Rhudes made such 
a favorable impression that he was recalled three 
times, 
a part of the concerto, and there was ne pianoon 
the stage, he finally played a movement from 
one of Bach’s violin W hat is particu 
larly noticeable about this young violinist is his 
genuine musical taste and intelligence. 


rehearsals are usually 


and as it seemed inadvisable to repeat 


sonatas. 


There is 
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nothing of the hot-house juvenile prodigy about 
him, and there is hope, therefore, that he may 
develop into a first-class violinist. Already his 
tone is large, intense, pure, and rich, and bis 
phrasing beyond reproach. His modest and 
natural bearing and apparent freedom from 
nervousness are Other points in his favor, With 
the applause of a Philharmonic audience for a 
testimonial, he may now make his appearance 
anywhere, and it is only to be hoped that he may 
remain as free from the tricks of virtuosity and 
showy sentimentality as he now seems to be. 
The two symphonies which formed the beginning 
and end of the programme not only were interest 
ing in themselves, but served as an eloquent lec- 
ture on the history of music. If in the Haydn sym- 
phony every phrase seems self-evident, as it were, 
and often trite, it must be remembered that in 
Haydn's day this was not the case. The minor 
composers who followed Haydn used his phrases 
and thoughts over and over again, until many of 
them became as meaningless as gossip about the 
weather. As an orchestralcomposer, Schumann 
cannot claim credit for so great an innovation 
as Haydn, who first individualized the different 
families of instruments, and made the speech of 
each accord with its natural emotional charac- 
ter; but how much more concise and pregnant 
ure his ideas than Haydn's, and how much 
deeper he has penetrated into the mysterious 
depths of the world of harmony. In this re- 
spect, indeed, Haydn is much inferior to Bach, 
who preceded him by half acentury. It would 
be interesting if we could hear at these concerts 
some of the orchestral works of Bach’s son 
Philip Emanuel, who forms a sort of link be- 
tween him and Haydn. Some of his quaint 
turns and phrases would have all the relish of 
novelty to a modern audience 


REBER’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 


History of Ancient Art. By Dr. Franz von 
Reber. Revised by the author. Translated 
and augmented by Joseph Thacher Clarke. 
Harper & Bros, 1582. 

To collect and set in order the characteristics of 

historical art, to analyze them and trace their 

origins from a remoter antiquity, to study the 
reciprocal influences of contemporary arts, to 
note the gradual changes wrought by nations in 
the forms and processes which they have in- 
herited, and to indicate how, under the influences 
of a more advanced civilization, these forms and 
processes are gradually developed into harmo- 
nious systems or styles—is equivalent to pur- 
suing the study of humanity by the observation 
of its most natural expressions. An orderly and 
scientific exposition, therefore, of the develop- 
ment of art must necessarily embrace the essen- 
tial part of the history of races ; and the arche- 
ologist who uses bis erudition with this great 
function in view makes a contribution to the 
knowledge of mankind of a sort impossible to be 
obtained by any other processes of investiga- 
tion. But the conventional method employed in 
histories of art, whether of architecture, sculp- 
ture, or painting, results either in dry cata- 
logues of characteristics or, if their evolution is 
attempted, in fruitless speculations, too much 
warped by theories to be of essential value. 
The testimony of art has, therefore, been aimost 
inaccessible to the writer of general history. It 
is a curious fact that the evidence of an archi- 
tectural form, of a characteristic of decorative 
sculpture or painting, of a variation in fictile 
types, has not been recognized in any essay pro- 
fessing to trace and define the progress of any 
phase of civilization. Dr. Freeman, among Eng- 
lish historians, has, it is true, pointed out in an 
intelligent manner how such testimony may be 
used in throwing light upon certain points of 
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political history, where its usefulness seems so 
self-evident that the failure of Gibbon and 
Hume and Hallam to give it at least equal rank 
with the evidence of documents and archives 
can only be accounted for by the absence of 
convenient archeological authority. As for 
questions of ethnology, in which the contempo- 
raneous evolution of types of art would seem to 
render the most direct assistance, we are not 
aware that the existence of such sources of illu- 
mination has ever been suspected in any exposi- 
tion of the subject. 

The application of a cool, scientific method to 


| the history of art has become, therefore, a mat- 


ter of great importance to general literature. 


| We have had an abundance of speculative, sen- 


timental, antiquarian, and transcendental views 


| of art, and innumerable handbooks, more or less 
| partial in statement and narrow in scope. We 





have had our Liibke, our Kugler, our Fergusson, 
who have given us monumental and invaluable 
personal critiques. There has still been wanting 
a work concise, judicial, impersonal, presenting 
the wide-extended field in just perspective— 
rather a general compend of modern scholarship 
than an essay of original research however pro- 
found, or of opinion however learned. This 
want was first met eleven years ago by Prof. 
Reber, of Munich, who may fairly claim to have 
then first presented to the world, in a popular 
treatise on the history of ancient art, a trust- 
worthy digest of the best archzological informa- 
tion of his time, compact but lucid in statement, 
and arranged according to a logical method 
which commends the work alike to the specialist 
and to the general reader. The first American 
edition, now before us, has enjoyed the advan- 
tage of a special revision by the author, and a 
very material enlargement (based upon the vast 
accumulation of recent discoveries and investi- 
gations) by Mr. J. T. Clarke, his former pupil, 
who has brought to this work the same indomi- 
table spirit and the same trained enthusiasm 
which, applied to the excavations at Assos, now 
conducted under his competent leadership, are 
destined, we trust, to bring a new honor to the 
American name. It is to be observed that these 
copious additions, which were necessary to bring 
the work up to the standard of to-day, have been 
made with the approval of Dr. Reber, whose 
prudence bas tempered the zeal of his pupil with 
excellent results. 

The scheme of the work is comprehensive and 
symmetrical. Successive chavters, treating, in 
due proportion, of the architecture, sculpture,and 
painting—first, of Egypt; second, of Chaldea, 
Babylonia, and Assyria; third, of Persia; fourth, 
of Pheenicia, Palestine, and Asia Minor—con- 
duct the reader by regular steps to the supreme 
culmination of those arts in Greece. The sixth 
division treats of Etruria, and the final division 
describes the arts of Rome, which were the out- 
growth of all precedent forms, colored in the 
process of transition to this final expression by 
the political, social, and geographical conditions 
of successive families of the human race. We 
are finally led to the period of the debasement 
of Roman arts and to the threshold of the Chris- 
tian era. Toone who is interested in tracing 
the progress of civilization through the arts, the 
chapter on Pheenicia—which until lately has 
been the least-known country of the ancient 
world—must have a peculiar interest. The in- 
vestigations of De Vogiié in Syria, the sti] more 
recent explorations of the French expedition 
under Renan in Palestine and its neighborhood, 
the discoveries in Cyprus by Di Cesnola, and the 
precious relics of Phoenician art found by Dr. 
Schliemann in the tombs of Mycente, have ren- 
dered it possible to place this ancient civilization 
in its true relation with the historical series; 
and this volume has used the new evidence thus 


brought together in our time with prudence and 
discretion. Previous handbooks have given us 
theories concerning the blending of the arts of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, on the one hand, 
and of the Nile, on the other, in this mysterious 
region. We have here the proof of the nature, 
character, and proportions of this peculiar union, 
of which the most important direct result was 
the archaic art of lonia and its influence on the 
Hellenic styles. 

Although this work is mainly concerned with 
the processes which led immediately to Greek 
and Roman art, not less interesting is the glimpse 
it affords of the eastward as well as the west- 
ward development of this ancient Mesopotamian 
civilization. We have thus two streams diverg- 
ing from this traditional source—one westward, 
as we have seen, through Asia Minor, Syria, 
the islands of the sea, and the Hellenic peninsu- 
la ; the other eastward, to have its influence on 
the arts of Persia and India, and thence, through 
the Arabs, to form the style of the Saracens— 
but both strangely destined to unite again, 
through Roman architecture on the one hand, 
and through Mohammedan architecture on the 
other, in the arts of medizwval Christendom. 

Mr. Clarke, in speaking of the temple reliefs 
of Assos in his first report, published last year 
by the Archzological Institute of America, so 
admirably characterizes the function of his 
especial investigations in supplying an important 
link between the carvings of those Oriental 
civilizations and the sculptures of Greece, that 
we are tempted to cite from that report a pas- 
sage which perhaps will best explain the spirit 
of the volume now before us : 

‘*It is only by defining the position of such 
works that the application of the historic method 
to the study of intellectual and artistic growth 
can be of value. Archeological investigations 
can in no wise give a more direct and practical 
assistance to the sculpture of to-day than by in- 
dicating the path followed by the early Greek 
artists in their progress toward supreme excel- 
lence.” 

Too much ground is covered by the 472 pages 
of this work to make possible a really exhaustive 
treatment of any branch of the subject ; but the 
discipline and good judgment brought by both 
author and editor to the difficult task of epito 
mizing the abounding results of modern Euro- 
pean scholarship and research in the great field 
of archeology, so as to produce, even witbin 
this comparatively narrow scope, what may 
justly be called a bistory of ancient art, are suf- 
ficiently evident. The very compactness of a 
book £0 composed, by bringing closer together 
the successive steps of progress in the evolution 
of form, has the advantage of illustrating to the 
popular mind, more clearly than would other- 
wise be possible, the important principle that a 
true history cf art is a history of growths rather 
than of inventions, and must, therefore, include 
a study of the human mind through a series of 
its visible expressions, advancing, according to 
its opportunities, toward a perfect ideal. But 
this compactness of form does not necessarily 
imply any meagreness in the record. On the 
contrary, the book abounds with new facts 
justified by the latest discoveries. Among these, 
we may note the ingevious application to the 
flanks of the doorway of the Treasury of Athens 
at Mycenz of the curious form of reversed 
shaft, tapering downward instead of upward, 
which occurs as a decoration between the fa- 
mous ramping lions over the gateway of the 
fortress of the Atridzee—the most ancient known 
piece of sculpture in Europe. Thus, in Mr 
Clarke’s restoration, the well-known fragment 
of these shafts, hitherto set down in all the 
books as a base, here appears reversed at the 
top of the shaft as a capital, thus possibly pre- 
senting the Pelasgic step in the evolution of the 
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Dorie echinus. Another argument in favor of | matic dismissal of these theories in the obscurity 


the reversed shaft might be found in the fact 
that this adjustment biings the side of the shaft 
parallel with the battering jambs of the door- 
way, which may thus have suggested an experi- 
ment not recognized by the severer taste of the 
later Greeks as worthy of development, but 
reappearing, perhaps, in the termini of the 
Romans. 

In view of the careful studies which the editor 
has made of the Greek Doric order, and of the 
somewhat polemic tone of his previous dis- 
cussions of tbe subject, one naturally turns to 
tbe extended passages on this all-important 
theme with the expectation of finding some 
But if we except the 
hypethbral question, the treatment is in the main 
as temperate as it is clearand decisive. In fact, 
these passages constitute the most valuable, as 
they are the most interesting, feature of the 
volume ; they are admirably detailed from both 
a technical and historical point of view, and the 
evidence in favor of the wooden prototype of 
construction is summed up with sufficient illus 
tration and clearness of statement. The poly- 
chromy of the orders, however, is dismissed in a 
paragraph, which, although it justly epitomizes 
the soundest knowledge which we possess, and 
wisely refrains from entertaining the reader 
with any such speculations upon the subject as 
Viollet-le-Duc and others have indulged in, is all 
too brief tor the importance of the theme. Nor 
does it recognize the fact that the Greeks, in 


trace of dogmatism there. 


staining their marbles and painting the stucco 
priming of some of their temples, simply fol- 


lowed the example of all the prototypes in 
Egypt and the East; it was a traditional cus- 
tom, and probably no Greek could conceive of a 
work of architecture without its proper and 
usual completion by color. This omission is all 
the more remarkable, as the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of Dr. Reber's work is the insistance 
that growth, and not invention, is the principle of 
progress in the history of ancient art. Wemay 
note, for instance, the felicity with which the 
genesis and evolution of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of what we call classic architecture have 
been followed in due sequence, parallel with the 
development of successive civilizations, gaining 
new expressions of grace and fitness according 
to the varying conditions of environment, until 
Greece established the perfect type in her styles, 
and Rome formulated it in her orders. In like 
manner, in the chapters on Assyria, Persia, and 
Asia Minor the development of the helix is 
traced in the decorations of columns, furniture, 
vases, and metal-work, so that we are prepared 
for its fuller expression in the capitals of Lycia; 
and even the excessive magnificence of the Ionic 
capitals of the Erechtheum comes to us, not as a 
phenomenal creation, but as the natural fulfil- 
ment of a promise under exceptionally favorable 
conditions of growth. 

The paragraph covering the important point 
of the method of lighting the Greek peripteral 
temple would have been abundantly sufficient 
if the proofs of the use of artificial illumination 
had been so cumulative in late years as to out- 
law all previous theories of illumination by 
hypethral openings in the roof. But the fact is, 
that, notwithstanding Mr. Clarke's spirited and 
ingenious brochure, lately published, in advo- 
cacy of the ever-burning lamps before the shrine 
or statue of the god as the only sources of light 
in the temple interior, and notwithstanding Dr. 
Reber’s reported acceptance of this attractive 
hypothesis, this question is still an open one 
among scholars ; and it is not in harmony with 
the judicial spirit which elsewhere pervades this 
work not to recognize in the text the existence 
of opposing theories on this point among the 
most advanced scholars of the day. The dog- 


of a note is not in accord with the true spirit of 
history. On the ether hand, in speaking of the 
uncertainty of the date of the temple at Assos (p. 
217), the editor pursues quite a different course, 
and modestly refrains from giving, in a work of 
this sort, the weight of his own well-grounded 
but personal opinion on this subject, as set forth 
in his first report. 

The capacity for condensed but lucid state- 
ment, which is the prevailing feature of this 
history, finds its most successful illustration in 
the fifty-eight pages devoted to Rome. In these 
the character and proportion of the influences 
from Greece and Etruria are clearly defined, 
and the growth of Roman characteristics in 
arcbitecture, sculpture, and painting is analyzed 
and traced with singular perspicuity. The tem- 
ples, the baths, the theatres, the amphitheatres, 
the aqueducts, the triumphal arches, the mauso 
leums and tombs, the basilicas, the palaces, and 
the smaller domestic establishments, though 
confined in the statement within the narrowest 
limits, are defined with suflicient fulness, al 
ways with excellent judgment, and often with 
an originality of deduction and a force of logic 
which throw new light even upon themes so 
familiar as these. The history of Roman sculp 
ture and painting, in especial, is full of interest 
and novelty, and here, as always, the relation 
of these arts to the advancing and to the declin 
ing civilizations of the epoch is kept in view 
We would call especial attention to the inge 
nious theory of the architectural derivation of 
the early Christian churches from the private 
basilicas of the Empire, and to that referring to 
the influence exercised upon the development of 
the vast palaces of the later Roman emperors 
by those of the luxurious successors of Alexander 
the Great in the East—always 
these pages, by the by, as the 
venient term, but one 
books. 

The book is abundantly illustrated, 
though some of the prints are poor in quality, 
many of them present fresh examples, and all 
have their proper relation to the text. The in 
sistance the Greek spelling of proper 
names, and upon the use of Greek instead of 
the more familiar Vitruvian 
technical terms in architecture— 


referred to in 
Di rd hi, a con 
unfamiliar to our text 


and, 


upon 


nomenclature of 
though the edi 
tor offers a formal apology for this practice in 
his preface, and appends a convenient glossary 
for the information of the unlearned—will not 
meet with universal approval. In this glossary, 
by the by, we do not find either Parotides or 
Parastades or Baphe—words which occur in the 
text. The translation is admirably done, and 
the English is as straightforward and lucid as 
the ideas. 
rily a compend of information from various 
sources ; but, save in a few scattered instances, 
the authorities are not given, so that we find it 
difficult at times to distinguish the original from 
the borrowed thought, and the reader is thus 
constrained to accept many facts of importance 
and interest purely on the authority of the au- 
thor—a practice surely not conformable to sci- 
entific method. 


The book, as we have said, is prima- 
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Mr. Bisnopr is a writer of great cleverness His 

powers of description and narration are unusually 

good, and what he has seen he is capable of mak 

His picture of New York life ts 

the criticism 


sce 


lng others 
open to that while exterrally it ts 
intellectually tt 
a tho 


Bishop's peo 


accurate enough, morally and 
will not 


rough knowledge of the city 


strike a New Yorker as showing 
Mr 
ple display a great deal of buman nature, but his 
types are not, to our feeling, particularly © New 


Yorky * They are 


not Bostonian: thev are not 





Philadelphian; they are not Western They t 

long to a community in which culture is at a dis 
count, and humor at a premi t then these 
are not distinctive features ¢ Yerk. To 
this Mr. Bishop may perbaps 1 v that New 
York has no distinctive features except such as 
are purely external, and that the elist who 
faithfully depicts these, does as much as cen be 
expected ff him: and we confess that there is, 
with thecontinually changing structure of society 
bere, a good dealinthis view. The Knickerbocker 
of vesterday is supplanted by the mining millier 

aire of to-day: a passion for mimicking French 


society. by Anglomania; a taste for bubl and o1 
mulu by wstheticism; 


No 





pvrrhonist by the 


+) 
Li 





iug ren changea in our Institutions but 


Delmonico’s and the Stock Exchange: and pos 


sibly, on a very searching analysis, these are the 
two props of our civilization. It isc 
little rk life, compared with 
that of the other creat capitals of the world, has 
With regard to 
wer, contemporary 


urious how 
impression New Y 


Mac 


’ , lita, hati aa) 
made on the literature of fiction 


{ 
the life developed since the 
fiction seems to have avoided it. We can recall no 
novelist of reputation who has made the attempt 
seriously except Mr. Bishop, and we have said bis 
types present rather broadly American tban dis 
tinctly New York characteristics, 

American novel, ‘The House of a Mer 
chant Prince’ has one feature which we can com 
mend to the attention of the English critic who 
has recently been looking up the subject of Ameri 


As an 


can fiction, with the assurance that the manner in 
which Mr. Bishop represents it is the correct 
one, no matter what any one else may tell him— 
we mean the fact that the love of money as dis 
played in America is not exactly the love of 
money as displayed in the Old World. Among 
American men the not 
usually associated with that closeness which in 
English novels it genera!ly presupposes ; while 
among unmarried women the cold-blooded and 
calculating habit of balancing pecuniary pros 
and cons with regard to marmage that we see so 
much of in English novels is not a national trait 
with us, but is confined to a small class. What- 
ever may be in store for us in the future, the 
American girl hitherto has married, as a rule, 
from inclination; a custom which, it should be 
observed, isencouraged by the docile character 
of the American parent. 


love of money is 
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‘Magcnhild’ is the last volume of the edition of 
Bjirnson’s collected works which Professor An- 
derson undertook to translate. The figures in 
the book are so strongly, so vividly presented to 


that their motions, their actions are 
eagerly anticipated. But the story is only half 
told, or less than that: it is only fragments of a 


the eye 


story. One may imagine that Bjornson meant 
to portray the power of purity, however uncon 
sciously exercised, to elevate and ennoble all with 
which it comes into relation. But the outlines 
are too broken, the lights too scattered. The 
reader can never give full sympathy, because 
The book leaves the 
impression that the author had an idea to ex- 
press, but that he has failed to find such embodi 
ment of it as should carry it fully and forcibly 
to the reader. The ébauche of a master, however 
The rest is 


never sure of his ground. 


hasty and rough, has the idea in it. 
only a matter of shading. 

If ‘The Eleventh Commandment,’ the pre- 
vious work of Barili, was a good three-act play, 
‘A Whims'cal Wooing’ is a sparkling comedietta. 
It is one situation, a single catastrophe, yet, lke 
a bit of impressionist painting of the finer sort, 
it reveals in a flash all the possibilities of the 
scene. The hero, Roberto Fenoglio, a man of 
wealth, position, and accomplishments, finds him- 
self at the end of his resources for entertainment 
or interest Hopelessly bored, he abandons 
himself to the drift of chance, and finds himself, 
in no longer space of time than from midnight to 
daylight—where and how, the reader will thank 
us for not forestalling bis pleasure in finding out 
for himself. 

There is a kind of obvious cleverness about 
‘Mr. Isaacs’ sufticient to excite remark, but upon 
a second look it disappears, and performance is 
found to lag sadly behind intention. A series of 
large phrases and many-syllabled words makes no 
more substantial statement of philosophy than 
the mists and incantations of the Eastern yogi 
who supplies the supernatural of the story. Mr. 
Isaacs, “ Abdul Hafiz-ben-Isik,” is, it must be ad- 
mitted, a very good figure for a romance of 
chivalry, a worthy contemporary of Saladin. 
He is found in a room where “the walls and the 
ceiling were lined with gold and precious stones, 
; in aland peopled with all the effulgent 
pbantasies and the priceless realities of the ma- 
gic East.” Of two pages of personal description 
it is enough to quote the close: “His eyes blaze 
with the splendor of a godlike nature, needing 
neither meat nor strong drink to feed its power.” 
To unwind the twisted thread of diplomatic cun- 
ning, to fathom Afghan plots, to rescue Shere 
Ali, are at best hardly adequate work for such a 
superlative creature; but in plain daylight he is 
only a dealer in precious stones, and at once the 
story breaks down from the absolute impossi- 
bilhty of reconciling pure romance with the real- 
ism of to-day. One can imagine that daring 
prowess in a tiger-hunt may replace the heroism 
of a crusader, be he Paladin or Paynim; but 
once within the circle of modern conventional 
society, ordinary views of the relations of men 
and women must be reckoned with in order to 
give probability to a plot. Mr. Crawford does 
not exactly shock his readers by dissent trom or 
He simply tra- 
verses them so completely as to make his book 
one long absurdity, and his rather hazy visions 
of the power of woman, or “womanhood,” as the 
ludicrous. The narrator, a not 
agreeable newspaper editor, who never travels 
without a volume of Kant in his portmanteau, 
says of Mr. Isaacs: “His religion wasa very 
beautiful and real thing to him, ever present in 
his life, and | mused on the future of the man, 
with his great endowments, his exquisite sensi- 
tiveness, and his high view of his obligations to 
his fellows.” Yet the first dialogue between the 


a protest against these views. 


yogt puts it, 


two has revealed the fact that Isaacs has three 
wives, who have been quarrelling. “I wonder 
whether a fourth would act as a fly-wheel.” In 
two hours’ time he meets a beautiful English girl, 
and before the men separate at midnight, he 
says, “Lamin love.” The picture of Miss Wes 
tonhaugh, as a specimen of one type of English 
beauty, is the best thing in the book : 


“She was of the type of brilliant, healthy 
Northern girls who depend more on their animal 
spirits and enjoyment of living for their bappi- 
ness than upon any natural or acquired mental 
powers. : She was a beautiful creature, 
certainly; one of those striking-looking women 
of whom something is always expected. until 
they drop quietly out of youth into middle age, 
and the world finds out that they are after all 
not heroines of romance, but merely plain, 
honest, good women; good wives and good mo 
thers, who love their homes and husbands well, 
though it bas pleased Nature in some strange 
freak to give them the form and feature of a 
Semiramis, a Cleopatra, or a Jeanne d’Arc.” 


Mr. Isaacs says, two days later: 

“T do seriously think of proposing to marry» 
and of marrying Miss Westonbaugh. me 
Will you help me?” 

And the editor, of American education and a 
Roman Catholic to boot, replies: “Yes, I will help 
you. Iwill bea friend to vou.” Such slight 


| demur as he thought fit to makeis answered by 





the assurance: “It is allowed me by my religion 
to marry a fourth. She would henceforth 
be my only wife’; the speaker probably forget- 
ting that he has already said— 

“There are means provided us by the foresight 
of the apostle, by which we may ease ourselves 
of domestic burdens when they are too heavy for 
us to bear. It would be quite within the bounds 
of possibility for me to divorce them all three 
without making any special scandal.” 

It is needless to follow the incidents of the 
story to the end. Plainly, since the lady also 
falls in love, she and her friends must regard the 
earlier marriages as only so many liaisons, if she 
is to marry Isaacs. Why this should be more 
dreadful than to divorce the three is not clear, 
but Mr. Crawford seems afraid to try it, and cuts 
the knot by the sudden death of Miss Weston- 
haugh. The whole story is only not an outrage 
because it is so palpably absurd. To build upon 
jt an argument for the perfection of character 
through the pursuit of philosophy, or for the at- 
tainment of the highest spiritual good through 
ever-ascending human affections, if it is not pro- 
fanation, is all sheer nonsense; and no poetic 
fligbts, however fanciful, can make us forget the 
three poor souls abandoned to poverty when Mr. 
Isaacs wills all his fortune to Miss Westonhaugh’s 
brother, and withdraws for mystic contemplation 
“into the ethereal range of the outer firmament.” 
We notice some apparant lacune in the writer's 
mind of a curious sort. He must be a late comer 
into the circle of certain things who can write, 
“Edwin Arnold has set our American Transcen- 


| deptalists and Unitarians and Free-thinkers spe- 
culating about it all, and wondering whether the 


East may not have had men as great as Emerson 


| and Channing among its teachers.” 





The ‘ Heart of Steel’ belongs to Irene Lescar, a 
maiden yet in her teens, of peerless beauty and 
divine voice. She has vowed never to forgive 
the man who has selfishly divorced himself from 
her mother. Neither he nor his should ever have 
aught but hate in word or look from her. Of 
course the inevitable sequence is, that the man’s 
nephew, a most picturesque and commendable 
Count, falls in love with her, and, after many 
pages of incident which the author’s mild manner 
prevents from being really thrilling, the “ Heart 
of Steel” softens at last. There is in the book 
much agreeable life among pleasant-mannered 
people in Paris and Rome, though they are never 


| quite interesting, in spite of a good deal of guide- 


book information that is parcelled out between 
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them. It is fair to say that the information is of 
much the choicer kind, and it will please a good 
many people who have not already seen it in Mr. 
Hare's various books. 
has chosen which have been rarely, if ever, de. 
scribed, and of both sbe bas made a vivid and 
impressive picture. The first is the Chapelle Ex 

piatoire, at Paris,on the anniversary of the death 
of Marie Antoinette; the other, St. John Lateran 
during the grand ceremonial upon Palm Sunday. 

If ‘ Barrington’s Fate’ is a happy one, it is not 
because of his deserts. Shuffling, mean, and 
selfish he is from first to last. He might be left 
to oblivion, but it implies perversion of the moral 
sense quite as dangerous in the end as that found 
in confessedly bad books, that his conduct is 
really blamed by nobody in the book who is 
represented as either sensible or lovable. The 
heroine’s father says some very plain things, 
but the author wishes us to believe him but a 
poor creature. “All for love” is the way of the 
world, but not of everybody in it, and it is quite 
a different type of woman from the pure, shy, 
conscientious English maiden whom the author 
makes out the heroine to be, that will go to meet 
an almost unknown man in an inn-parlor at mid 
night, after he bas stooped to the vulgar disguise 
of acommon waiter. The story is rather mcon 
gruously made up from London society, artistic 
and commercial, and from life in a remote coun- 
try house, with an intermezzo of cooking-school 
and lady-helps. 

We have had no better pictures of life at the 
military stations on the Pacific slopes than are 
given in ‘The Colonel’s Daughter.’ This remark, 
however, we intend to apply ouly to the minor 
incidents, the setting of the story. It is possible 
that the writer has actual facts to justify his 
plot, but one would be sorry to believe that such 
a world of petty schemings and trivial jcealousies 
is often tobe found. Again, it is difficult to be 
lieve that a woman so repulsively coarse and 
mean as the Colonel's wife could be the mother 
of such a daughter. As between hero and hero 
ine, we have another proof that, in novels at 
jeast, the idea of wooing a lady is going out of 
fashion. Over and over again we have a noble 
pair in fact madly in love, but giving no sign to 
the world or to each other. He turns deadly 
pale, or his lips quiver under his moustache, and 
next time she turns deep crimson or rushes off to 
bathe her pillow in tears. Suddenly he is wound- 
ed or she falls ill, and then it all comes out. One 
story that we have recently seen goes further 
than this, for the hero is quite drowned without 
any dénouement. Another fashion in plots that 
we notice is that the heroine may have several 
lovers, may even be affianced more than once, 
but in the end is won by some one who, to borrow 
a familiar phrase, has not been in the running at 
all. It may be the ami denfance or the kind 
paternal friend who is successful at Jast. But 
such books are likely to fail of a second reading, 
unless they have very decided merit apart from 
the plot, for the reader feels defrauded of his 
sympathy. 

‘Gabrielle de Bourdaine’ has just such a plot, 
but it is a prettily-told story of life on one of the 
Channel Islands. 
sages and mysterious chambers adds nothing to 
the realinterest of it, which centres in Gabrielle 
and her father, a Frenchman of strangely fallen 
fortunes. 

‘A Cruise Under Six Flags’ is a collection of 
chatty stories told by men of six different coun- 
tries. They are not all quite new, but may give 
a brief hour of entertainment to readers not too 
exacting. 

A change is coming over the spirit of French 
fiction. A reaction seems to have set in, under 
the lead of some of the foremost writers of 
France. While the ordinary roman parisien is 
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getting dirtier day by day, and sinking deeper 
and deeper in the mire, other stories are getting 
into print far purerin tone. Even Zola, quick 
toseea change in the temper of the times, an 
nounced that bis new novel, ‘Au Bonheur des 
Dames,’ now appearing, oddly enough, in the 
very disreputable Gil Blas, was to be pure as a 
lily, and warranted to contain nothing which 
would bring the blush of shame to the cheek of 
innocence. M. Alphonse Daudet, too, joins the 
reformers, and in the new story which he has 
just reprinted from the worldly Figaro he has 
chosen an austere subject. as unlike those gene 
rally in favor with the readers of that light and 
lively sheet as can well be imagined. As this 
subject is fresher than any other yet treated by 
M. Daudet, and stronger also, we are inclined to 
call ‘ L’Evangéliste’ his finest work, and the one 
which most nearly approaches artistic perfec- 
tion. The influence of Dickens, which disfigured 
much of M. Daudet’s earlier writing, is scarcely 
to be detected at all, even in the minor figures 
which lend a comedy relief. No story of Dick 
ens’s, not even the ‘Tale of Two Cities,’ marches 
forward so irresistibly to its inevitable end, 
with no waste of strength or time on episodes, 
‘L’Evangéliste’ is a story of direct and pitiless 
power. It is like a Greek tragedy in its sim 
plicity, and in the suggestion of an overriding 
and irrevocable fate against which all strife is 
The Evangelist is a cold, proud, impe 
rious, bigoted woman, controlling 
wealth in the propagandism of a hard and nar- 
row form of religion ; going straight before her, 
though her own husband kills himself because of 
her frigidity, and though a mother may go mad 
because her daughter is taken from her by a 
pseudo-religious ‘‘ camp-meeting-revival” ecsta- 
sy. This figure of Jeanne is drawn with extra- 
ordinary vigor and sobriety, and is worthy to 
stand side by side with the * Religeuse’ of Dide- 
rot ; indeed, as excess of one kind is as bad as 
excess of another, ‘L’Evangéliste’ is in fact 
nearly as horrible as ‘ La Religeuse.’ Like 
Diderot’s tale, too, M. Daudet’s novel is rather 
science than literature. In his dedication to the 
eloquent and learned Dr. Charcot, the physician 
of La Salpétriére, M. Daudet recognizes this 
fact, and calls his work an ‘“‘ observation "—as 
if he should say, *‘ notes taken at aclinic.” As 
such it deserves to be studied. Its subject is of 
especial interest here in America, where the 
same bigotry is much more frequent, although 
perhaps less pernicious than in France, as all 
readers of Edward Eggleston’s excellent stories 
will remember. 


vain, 
enormous 


MEMORY AND ITS DISEASES. 


Diseases of Memory: An Essay in the Positive 


Psychology. By Th. Ribot. Translated by 
Wm. Huntington Smith. D. Appleton & Co. 
1882. 


DvurRiInG the metaphysical or speculative period 
of philosophy, which has now fortunately passed 
into history, it was customary, in building a 
house, to ‘‘ begin with the roof.” Schelling, for 
instance, at the age of nineteen, wrote ** On the 
Possibility of any Form of Philosopby ”; Hegel 
began his wild and reckless speculative career 
with an essay on ** Common-Sepse Judgment re- 
specting Objectivity and 
Fichte’s maiden effort was modestly concerned 
with a ‘Criticism of all Revelation.” Thanks 
to the influence of biological science, this philo 
sophical spring poetry bas shared the fate of 
other absurdities and gone out of fashion. At 
the present day an ambitious student of philoso 
phy recognizes the necessity of beginning with 
the base of the edifice instead of the roof He 
first of all studies the psycho-physiology of the 


Subjectivity "; and 


and endeavors, by 

oblem, 

aided by experiment, to mould a few of the 

umulated before 

ealling upon the roof 
editor of the & 

is one of those who have set a 


senses, imagination, memcry: 
a special investigation of some defiuite pr 


bricks which will have to be ac 
there is any need of 

makers. M. Ribot, the 
Philcsophique, 
good example in this respect. His monograph 
on ‘ Heredity’ and the present treatise on ‘ Me 
mory ‘are good specimens of the kind of work 
which psychologists are now expected to do, and 
Mr. Grant Allen's little book on the ‘Color 
isanother. M. Ribot, 
writer of great originality. His treatise on 
‘Heredity’ is little more than an amplification 


Sense’ it is true, is not a 


of the theories and apercus of Darwin, Galton, 
and others; and the sanie must be said of his 
latest volume, which is not so original as he and 
some of his reviewers seem to consider it. It is, 
however, a rich repository of suggestive facts, 
culled from various sources ; and the explana 
tions given are in accord with the latest dis 
What 
noticeable about it is its subject, which indicates 


coveries in physiological science. is most 
that psychologists are at last becoming fully 
alive to the importance of studying the morbid 
phenomena of mind as well as those that are 
normal. Dr. von Krafft-Ebing, in his admira 
ble ‘Lehrbuch der Psychiatrie,’ compares the 
advantages which empiric psychology might 
gain from a study of mental pathology to the 
gain which has accrued to physiology from a 
study of the pathology of the body ; and his 
assertion is sustained by his own book, which, to 
a student of psychology, is as much more in 
structive and suggestive than an ordinary text 
book of psychology as laboratory work is of 
superior value, for a student of physies or che 
mistry, to book-reading. Froma lack of such 
pathological knowledge even Schopenhauer, who 
isin many respects the most modern and ad 
vanced of all thinkers, could broach the ridicu 
lous theory that insanity is simply the severi: 
of the thread of memory—a process which, he 
thinks, nature resorts to when the burden of 
affliction becomes too great to bear otherwise 
As the first sixty-eight pages of the * Diseases 
of Memory ’ are devoted to 
logical consideration of the 
of memory, and only the other two-thirds of the 
treatise to the abnormal features, it would have 


a psycho physio 


general phenomena 


been more appropriate to give the book the title 
of ‘Memory and its Diseases,’ which, we believe, 
it bears in the German edition. At the outset 
M. Ribot differs widely from the older psycho 
logists, who mistook the species for the genus 
by considering conscious memory as the whole 
of that ** faculty.” whereas it is in the sphere of 
the unconsctous that memory can best be studied, 
if we understand that word as synonymous 
with material nervous action, and not in the 
mystic, metaphysical sense, with a capital U 
Memory consists of three elements : 
servation of certain conditions, their reproduc 
tion, and their localization in the past.” 


“the con 


are of unequal value, the first two being neces 





sary, indispensable; suppress them, and memory 
is annibilated. The third, conscious re eX 

tion, Is not necessary, but « es and goes, and 
is merely superadded to the others, which consti 
tute organi r biologica ‘ ry Phe tr 

type of orgar memory is to be sought in tl 

~ alled se lary 1 ati actions—the end 
less acts of plicated mu ar adjus ent 
and coordination which take place whe we 
walk, talk, eat, write, play an ins nent 
et All these movements were at first attended 
by a feeling of « is effort; but with repeti 
tion they bec e mechanical aut tic, and 
no ger enter tl spbere { s isness 
This change can be easily explained when it is 


+ } th . } ‘ 
remembered that every psychic 


act requires an 


appre i i} of time w ib ina 1 
been ny cas aceurately " ed \ 
act, the fore, wl h at t t Xe ted aly 
und sci hecot vith x , 
und = m rapid til it gra vf t \ 
the minin t ured for ! ! 
ry , 
i refore, all is men 
by isttle, to bec " it 

** The brain is like a laboratory full of 
ment, Where thousands of cupailions 
on at once Un nscious cerebration, pot be 
subject to restrictions of time—operatir s 
speak, only in space—mavy act in sev 


tions atthe same moment, ¢ 
narrow vate thr 
all this work is able to reach us 


M. Ribot does not devote much space to a 


sideration of conscicus memory, wl ‘ 
ditioned and improved by repetition, « ntra 
tion of attention, emotional interest, ets \ 
described in text-books on psych vy l 
sidering memory as a yeneral funcet 
orgat ed Latte ! { ws the } \edent { 
Dr. Hering, wt n his s estiy t ‘ 
phlet, "Das Ged ss oa e allae 
Function der gunisirten Materi 
as to claim the tirs { indiv s 
instances of l rt v, th s ‘ 
lous of all wit nt of { 
the ancestral qualities of body a | 
pamphlet lead. seems ha haan ¢ 
Calne mid { st i 
foliows Its \ t { t i 
eeki f an annlogy t 
! tst ‘ ved fi 
, i < 1 ti w \ ‘ 4 
ts fw paper ex ed 
{ we } i i i“ 
4 } Ta Ke “ s 
vi eattert i} { \ 
is t t t Ww ‘ ry 
i { { wl t t » } < 
t passive and t rch ade t 
t venul fa I igent i w t 
puss asat u r\ ess of 
I fers Dr. } s analogy, w ‘ 
t eel s t t nd the gradual 
t { y ¥ a mu ar t 
wi spor x feebly at mt f the sti i 
apsmitted by the motor nerve, does so with 
re vigor th e frequently it is stimulated, 
allowing natural periods of repose The * pri 


mal weaning of memory as a biological fact ” is 
‘an impregnation.” An impression made on 
the cells of the brain is fixed and retained ; the 
parts of the cell that are destroyed by nutritive 
changes are replaced by others exactly like 
them : and thus memory is seen to be merely a 
phase of heredity, the new cell having all the 
yualities of the old. The number of cerebral 
cells available for new impressions is about 
600,000,000, according to Prof. Meynert’s esti 
mate, and is therefore not easily exhausted. 
But M. Ribot justly insists that, besides the im- 
pression produced on the individual cells, we 
must consider the establishment of stable asso 
different 
elements as tbe result of experience, 


ciations between groups of nerve 
end which 
distinguish them from 
Ribot 


been sufliciently 


he styles dy 


amic, to 
natural or anatomical, associations. M 
thinks that this point bas not 
on by psychologists ; but it is almost 
a commonplace of German and English neuro- 
logical literature. 

set forth, M. 
to explain certain morbid phe 


An expert will close this 


With the general principles thus 
Ribot proceed 
nomena of memory. 
part of his treatise with a sense of disappoint 
ment, as he will find but little that is new to 
him For the student, however, and the om 
nivorous general reader, it possesses almost the 
of a novel; for, if truth is anywhere 
than fiction, it is in the region of met 


interest 


strange! 
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tal pathology, as there is no distinct dividing 
line between sanity and insanity, and all of us 


have idiosyncrasies which belong to this uncer- 
tain border region, M. Ribot classifies disorders 
of memory under the heads of General Am- 
nesia, which affects the entire memory in all its 
forms, aud Partial Amnesia, which is limited to 
General Amne 
sia, again, 1s subdivided into Temporary, Peri 
odical, and Progressive Amnesia. The first is 
illustrated by the case of a shoemaker who, on 


asingle class of recollections. 


his wedding -day, stabbed his father-in-law. 
Several days later he came to himself, but had 
not the slightest consciousness of what he had 
done. Periodical amnesia is typified by the 
case of a well-informed young woman who fell 
into a profound sleep, and on awaking had lost 
every trace of her knowledge, and was com 
pelled to learn everything anew, including read 
After a few months, 
she again fell into a deep sleep, which restored 
her to her normal condition, leaving her no 
recollection of her abnormal state. The periodic 
transitions between these two states continued 


ing, spelling, and writing. 


for four years. Under this head also comes the 
story of the Irish porter who “‘lost a package 
while drunk, got drunk again, and remembered 
where he had left it.” 


finally, as a rule, results in gradual but com- 


Progressive amnesia 


plete destruction of memory, the cause being a 
progressive lesion of the brain. 


‘* Lunatic asylums are full of patients of this 
class, who on the day after entry imsist that 
they bave been there for a year, tive years, ten 
years. . . . But recollection of what was 
done and acquired prior to the disease is retain- 
ed with great tenacity. . . . When the pre- 
mouitory period just spoken of is passed, there 
is a gradual and extended decay of all the facul- 
ties, until the subject is reduced to a vegetative 
condition.” 

Under the head of partial amnesia, we have 
first to consider the fact that ‘‘ memory may be 
resolved into memories, just as the life of an or 
ganism may be resolved into the lives of the 
organs, the tissues, the anatomical 
which compose it.” 


elements 
One kind of memory may 
be weak while the other is very strong. Horace 
Vernet and Gustave Doré could paint a portrait 
from memory; Mozart wrote down the Miserere 
in the Sistine Chapel after hearing it twice ; 
Lewes speaks of a man who walked half a mile 
through a crowded street, and then was able to 
name all the shops he bad passed in proper order. 
*“Itiseven probable that inequality of memo- 
ries in the same person is the rule ratber than 
The pathological side is iJlus 
trated by the man who received a blow on his 
head and lost all knowledge of Greek, although 
his memory was otherwise unimpaired ; and by 
others who lost the memory of numbers, forms, 


the exception.” 


proper names—including their own—the exist 


ence of their nearest relatives, etc. A speciay 
section is devoted to amnesia of signs, or lan- 
guage, which the author considers a disease of 
the motor memory. The general conclusions 
derived from all these cases, although not en- 
tirely new and simple corollaries of tbe law of 
evolution, are of importance. ‘In cases of 
general dissolution of the memory, loss of recol- 
lection follows an invariable path: recent 
events, ideas in general, feelings, and acts. In 
the best-known cases of partial dissolution (for- 
getfulness of signs), loss of recollection follows 
an invariable path: proper names, common 
nouns, adjectives and verbs, interjections and 
In both cases the regression is from 


gestures.” 
the new to the old, from the complex to the sim- 
ple, from the voluntary to the automatic, from 
the least organized to the best organized. ‘ De 
generation first affects what has been most 
recently formed, and upon this psychological 
principle: the complex disappears before the 


simple, because it has not been repeated so often 
in experience.” 

A final chapter, devoted to Exaltations of 
Memory, or Hypermnesia, deals with facts with 
which most people are familiar. The causes of 
hypermnesia, which may be either a general or 
partial excitation of memory beyond its normal 
state, are opium and similar narcotics, alcohol, 
ecstasy, hypnotism, and especially acute fevers. 
The most remarkable case given is that of an 
Italian who, in the beginning of a fatal attack of 
yellow fever, spoke English only; in the middle of 
the disease, French only was used; and on the day 
of his death he spoke only in his native language. 
A phy 
sician who in early life had abandoned the Ro- 
man Catholic religion had an attack of delirium 
preceding his death, during which he prayed 
only iu the forms of the Church of Rome, all 
recollection of the prescribed formulas of the 
Protestant faith having been obliterated. This 
perhaps throws light on the ‘‘conversion” of 
great infidels on their death beds. All the ex- 
periences of later years gradually fade from 
their mind until only the early days of their 
youth, associated with religious teachings, are 
left to occupy their consciousness. Such a con- 
fession, therefore, is nothing more than a sign 
of weakening of brain-power—a form of mental 
pathology, analogous to a dream in which recol- 
lections of childhood occupy the field, because 
more powerful currents of thought or vivid 
images of later life do not for the moment crowd 
them out. 


Another case given is very instructive. 


Emerson at Home and Abroad. By Moncure 
Daniel Conway. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
1882. 

Mr. Conway has hardly done himself or Mr. 

Emerson justice in this volume. He contributes 

very little that is new to our knowledge either 

of the character or mind of Emerson, and his 
book is written in an entirely uncritical vein. 

He does not sufficiently discriminate (as Haw- 

thorne says somewhere) between mysticism and 

mistiness, and his attempt at analyzing the 
sources of Emerson’s peculiar infinence over his 
contemporaries is not very successful. He does, 
however, bring out one ortwo points with consi- 
derable distinctness, whick, as time goes un, will 
perhaps be recognized as helping to explain the se- 
cretof Emerson. Ne one can read his account 
without seeing that Emerson did not derive his 
authority from any contribution which be made 
to human opinion. Had be done so, Mr. Conway, 
as his disciple, would be able to tell us what it was, 
or at any rate would endeavor to do so. But, 
although he constantly dwells upon the beauty 
of Emersou’s mind, he dues not even himself ap- 
pear to think that the sum of buman knowledge 
was in any way increased by bis speculations. 
His keennuess of insight, his great range of sym- 
pathy, his delicacy of thought and expression, 
his eloquence, are all dwelt upon; but we are 
not shown how our way of looking at life, or 
man and his destiny, is to be in the future dif- 
ferent from what it has always been because of 

bis exefcise of these faculties. Yet he was a 

professed ‘‘tbinker,” and was at the head of 

what seemed for the time being a distinct school 
of pbilosophy. 

The work which Emerson really accomplished 
was not philosophical, but practical ; it was 
nothing more nor less than the throwing open 
the doors of New England to what it is now the 
fashion to call *‘ culture,” or, in other words, to 
the best intellectual influences of his time. The 
New England mind down to his day had been 
almost entirely devoted to theology. and to the 
explanation of life to be found within the covers 
of the Bible. It was narrow, provincial, preju- 
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diced, and intensely logical. Had Emerson ap- 
peared in such a society with a real system 
of any kind, theological or anti-theological, his 
premis+s would have been assailed and denied, 
and bis conclusions disproved to the satisfac 
tion of his assailants by minds much keener 
at controversial argument than hisown. But 
appearing without any system of any kind, he 
had a great advantage. He could teach without 
entering the lists with other teachers, could 
think and talk about the problems of life 
and duty —the most interesting of subjects 
to the community in which he lived—with an 
irresponsibility which was the despair of his 
critics and opponents. Once established as a 
Transcendentalist, he was enabled to draw upon 
any system of philosophy or thought he pleased, 
for the benefit of his large and increasing congrega 
tion; and this is exactly what he did. He opened 
the doors of intellectual life to New England, and 
pointed out to them the treasures of thought and 
experience that were witbin their reach. He was 
a moralist, he wasa Platonist, he was an evolu 
tionist, a Darwinian,a Pantheist, an Eastern 
seer, and a poet. He wasa mystic with a gentle 
humor which enabled him to enjoy probably 
more than any of his critics the mystification 
which Transcendentalism, asa supposed school of 
thought, produced. 

In saying this, we do not mean that with Em- 
erson himself the Transcendental movement was 
consciously planned beforehand for the purpose 
of destroying the deep roots which dogma had 
struck into the New England soil. He had 
merely a desire to preach the Word as he under- 
stood it, just as his ancestors had preached it ac- 
cording to their understanding. The Word with 
them began and erded with dogma. With him 
it embraced whatever valuable or beautiful 
things in thought or fancy were suggested by 
his study of hfe and literature. 

Sucb a career implied a community accustomed 
to sacerdotal lesdership: and in this aspect Emer 
son derived assistanee from the very system he 
did so much to break up. He had inherited an 
aptitude for the priestly office, and the habits of 
New England predisposed those who sympa- 
thized with him not simply to combine with 
him, but to form a congregation about him—the 
nucleus of a church, but a church without a 
creed. Disciples came to him, and undertook to 
help him in sowing the seed, But Uranscenden- 
talism was merely a protest against fixed belief of 
any kind, and, the protest once made, the at 
tempt to formulate the protest in the guise of a 
new set of beliefs and formal propositions could 
only end, in the hands of Emerson’s paro- 
dists, in a burlesque; and so it did end. If 
we are right in what we have said, Transcen- 
dentalism would be an insecure basis on which to 
rest Emerson's fame; for greatas was‘the change 
effected by it in New England, the phenomenon 
was rather of local interest, and chiefly shows in 
what an extraordinarily provincial condition 
tbe New England mind must have been before 
his time. It is undoubtedly as a literary man—a 
class of which Emers-n had not himself a very 
high opinion—that he is likely to possess a per- 
manent interest for the world. Poetry was the 
soul of bis philosophy. 

Mr. Conway's book is a biographical eulogy 
rather than a criticism. To him Emerson was 
from the first not merely a great man, but the 
revealer of a new life. He declares that when a 
young man, fresh from college, he found every 
career in life bounded by ‘ some indefinable im- 
pediment,” and was so disheartened that ‘‘ nature 
had no meaning, life no promise and no aim.” 
In this condition—not an uncommon one in bright 
young men just out of college—be accidentally 
found a sentence of Emerson’s quoted in a maga- 
zine, and this sentence ‘‘ changed my world and 
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me.” He does not tell us what it was, for he says 
‘‘it might not bear to others what it bore to me: 
its searching, subtle revelation defies any analy 
sis [can make of its words. All I know is that 
it was the touch of flame I needed.” We have 
no desire to make light of the profound impres 
sion thus produced. 
writings affected young men in this way—a way 
in which it is no longer possible to imagine them 
affecting anybody; and for this very reason 
vague eulogy will not any longer tend to 
strengthen Emerson's hold upon fame, but rather 
to raise doubts and put the reader in a sceptical 
attitude. 


Fifty years ago Emerson's 


The Hindi Manual: 
the Hindi Language, both Literary and Pro 
vincial; a complete Syutax ; 
various Styles of Hindi Composition ; Dia- 
logues on several Subjects ; and a complete 
Vocabulary. By Frederic Pincott, M.R.A.S. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co, 1882.) Pp. 360. 

To impress on the minds of Englishmen the im 

portance of the Hindi language—the mother- 

tongue of a vast majority of the inhabitants of 
northern and central India—has been a tedious 
process. 


comprising a Grammar of 


Exercises in 


With an eye solely to their own inte 
rests, Indian Muhammadans early exerted them 
selves to make it appear that an acquaintance 
with Urdfi, or Hindfistani, their own vernacular, 
was an adequate linguistic equipment for the 
foreign officials «who carried out the details of 
the local government : and during several gene 
rations, and till only the other dav, their exer- 
tions continued to operate agreeably to their 
wishes. Down to last year, whereas the study 
of Urdfii was made imperative on English civi 
lians destined for the Northwestern Provinces, a 
knowledge on their part of Hindi was left op- 
tional. Under the new order of things, while it 
isa matter of election with those civilians to 
give their attention to Urdf, it is exacted of 
them to pass, in London, a series of examina 
tions, extending over two years, in Hindi. In 
India, also, Hindi is now at last recognized 
where it ought to be recognized. As stands to 
reason, we shall consequently no more hear of a 
special and grievous kind of malpractice, once 
deplorably familiar in Indian courts of justice, 
sufficiently exemplified by the incident about to 
be related. The present writer, it should be 
mentioned, here speaks from bis own personal 
observation. <A simple rustic, withal wholly 
illiterate, dictated his evidence, as the leading 
witness in a case of violence, toa Muhammadan 
clerk ; the two squatting on the floor of the 
court, within ten feet of the presiding magis 
trate. The rustic, a Hindu, told his tale in 
Hindi, which the clerk understood quite as well 
as he did himself. The wily scribe, however, 
who took down his deposition im Urdti—the ap 
pointed language of legal proceedings 
selected words and phrases of Arabic derivation, 


purposely 
and those the most difficult that he could ca! 
memory. The record, when finished, was read 
to the deponent, who, though he took in nothing 
material of its import, artlessly subscribed to its 
correctness. 
poses, the reverse of what he 
stated ; and the ruffian against whom he had 
borne testimony was, naturally to his amaz 
ment, acquitted. In this transaction the speech 
of the great bulk of the people had been legally 
ignored, a virtual premium on bribery, active 
and passive, being thus offered ; 
sult, justice had scandalously miscarried. As a 
Hindu may now insist that his deposition b« 
taken down in his own terms, things of this 
stamp have happily become impossible 

Owing to the discouragement which Hind 
has encountered, no dictionary of it bas to this 
day been compiled that deserves to be called re- 


? 
+ 
U4 


It expressed, to all intents and pur 
had explicitly 


and, as the 1 


‘The 


spectable. 


> a . 
Nation. 


With regard to a grammar, it has 
been more fortunate—that of Dr. Kellogg being 
a performance of merit, though, from its au 
thor’s manifestly narrow range of reading, it 
falls considerably short of what is to be desired 
A grammar of Hindi fully up to the mark 
ought to reckon distinctly with the various dia 
lects of the language—if, indeed, one is autho 
rized to speak of a language where there is 
hardly other than a collection of dialects, and 
as yet no acknowledged classical standard 
Little, however, as the fact is known, Hindi, in 
spite of its present unfixed character, possesses 
signal capabilities, and time will, without doubt 
develop from it an admirable organ of mental 
expression, Such, in its maturity, it must needs 
become, considering its enormous vocabulary, 
its ready adaptiveness, and its endless exypx 

lients for distinguishing delicate shades of 
meaning. The one thing, above all others, 
which it lacks is uniformity ; and this will, it 
is presumable, be brought about, in the course 
of time, by the agency of books and newspaper 

and by the facilities for intercommunication af 
forded by railways. 

Looking to the fact that the fortunes of 
have suddenly come to be in the ascendant, the 
appearance of the * Hindi Manual’ is altogether 
opportune, And anything more hel 
end which it is intended to serve, comprehended 
within the linited space to which it is contined, 


could not easily be devised. Almost every pag 


of it makes good its author's claim to originality; 
and it is patent both that he has entertained a 
rigbt conception of the sort of materials that he 
ought to amass, and that he has known very 
well where to go forthem. Any one capable of 
judging will perceive that he has laid under 
contribution books and periodicals alike abur 
dant in number and widely various in stvle 
and, what is especially noticeable, faithfully 
representative of living Hind On the subject 
of idiomatic phraseology he is markedly strom 
In comparison with the information whi 
gives about it, all that is to be found elsew! 
is, in fact, miserably meagre. 
vanced student of Hindi, bis excellent editi 
the ‘CakuntalA’ has proved warmly wel 


no less so will prove his ‘ Hindi Manual’ : while. 








from the skill and judgment with which it 
gradually leads its peruser f1 things of the 
simplest elementary character to the most 
knotty and complex, it is precisely w s 
wanted to place in the hands of the beg 
rhe English Civil-Service Commissioners have 
already included it in their list of prescribed 
text-books 
Lessing's Nathan der Weise. Edited, with Eng 
lish Notes, et by C. A. Buchhe rb.D 
ets ete Oxford SRw, 
THE appearance of another annotated G in 
lassic from the hand of Prof. Buchheim w be 
v ed by all w have le the acqu 
nee of the exc t series prepared bv the same 
writer. Prof. Buchheim’s services in England, 
like Prof. Hart's in this ntry, have been dis 
played in the careful and tl gh editing of 
standard Germ authors In the edit f 
Nathar r Weise’ wl he id 
the same patience and precis hi 
earlier Works, and w h we are accustomed to 
hiefly to Greek and Latin classics 
ended for the use of advanced stu 


interested in German literature 





mmentary a valu 


ion of Lessing’s 





an extensive general introduc- 





n dealing with the history, tendency, and lan 


uage of the drama, and containing a discussion 


parable, and an analysis of the characters of t! 





play, are a leopious exegetical notes, whic! 
avoid none of the many dift Ities w wl 
the poem al Is 
In the Ist of work ge ally s it " 
isienal slip may be noted. On p. xv May 
177s,” sl 1 ix lay yh a ee | 
is hardl j ‘ lf riv we t I wi t 
ti it st ‘ thre I at ‘ S ‘ tau 
Lshneer against tl ( an re t 
the middle high German f f 
or f the relat } f { 
gather is We ¢ il hed ire 
Cratte } together ind 1 I 
stellt ; s iv bet , } 


and dissimulate.” 1 


should rather be thre 
that of a question of doubt 
discourse, In the translat 
np. three religiot \ lL be a 
1 leri f thar I 
v4, fe se t 
cal term f | t x t 
f the tech l es ‘ ‘ 
econd act, wl iv f Ix ‘ ‘ 
i terpreted, tl elit 5 elite { v 
know aw] plaver, D 
I text tl iramia, a s t 
lelegates of the Cla i Vre ha t 
printed with RK tv iret wl : 
haps w s 1s tha 
By } 1. Has xT ¢ f 
I h 1 lers bt | ‘a Li; 
} tt XN | vol ‘Vv 
THis isa i ttle book \ aif ; 2 ‘ 
ind notic f < % wort W hextracts 
The life is the st interest part, as show 
the ditticult career of at vt that yx i 
f Italian Re ince of Art, 1 ’ f 
letters, which was f wed | \ f A 
ceadianis \nd truly wi 1 Dante ‘ 
poetry thriv 1 the re Sand } il 
servitude of Ital) the sixt th cent lr 
} ts ait per iw t ‘ irticrs, | nd 
to pieas latt« and t\ heir masters nd 
poor Ta Was XC] nlv Nature ade 
t i poet, and of a very high order 
B hat ed by his suri lings, it is 1 
“ } bat his finelv-strur sel tive na 
tur was so affected that he t ime most 
t for a time juite, imsine Alfonso 
Este and the ladies of his court, especially his 
two sisters, patronized the poet, whose renown 


t pered their princely vanity, but their kind 
ness Was that of superiors to an inferior. As to 
nt supposed to have been in 
pired by Leoncra, it may have been true as 


regards Tasso, but it was totally unreciprocated 








on the part of the Princess, who, though flat 
tered by the praises of the poet, experienced no 
feeli ndescension for the man, 

The lations from Tasso’s poems are very 
poor, and inevitably s« ro mention only his 


two greatest works, the ‘‘ Aminta ” and the ‘Je 
rusalem Delivered,” the one a pastoral drama, 
“an epic poem, both lose much of their 
As works of art they 


are two of the most perfect poems extant; but 


rm in a translation 


for this very reason they can be fully appre 
iated only in the original, as art is all in all in 
them. This is mostly lost in a translation, even 
when exceptionally good, which cannot be said of 
theextracts in this book. These versions, includ 
ing the ‘‘renowned version of Fairfax,’ are ex 
ceedingly weak, and suggest a bouquet of wax 
flowers as compared with a freshly gathered one, 
all vivid color and sweet perfume entirely. gone, 
The reader will derive as inadequate a concep 
tion of the charms of the poet so imperfectly 


s dramatic character, an outline of the Ring | rendered, as in seeing a pastoral idyl represented 
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on the stage with actors clothed in 


day garments, or heroic characters armed with 


our every- 


tin cuirasses and wooden swords. 
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Fine 


THE WATER-COLOR FXHIBITION. 
As compared with what was done in water 
color in this country ten years ago, the works 


vbich make up this, the sixteenth annual exhbi 
bition, as regards com- 
They do not, 


wise and true use of 


show a marked advance 
mand of the means of expression. 
however, always show a 


those means; nor do they, in many cases, show a 


fine or artistic motive. As we have 
American artists have not 
t, asa general rule, evinced even a fair degree 
of that primal artistic gift which impels a man 
to lay hold of the element of beauty, and to re- 
gard the expression of it as the chief end of his 
art. or well 
chosen, hundred and 
But it is 
say that there are, perhaps, more ex- 
nature, 


sutticient 


before intimated, our 


A 


There are still very few beautiful, 
subjects among the six 
odd pictures in the present display. 
to 
amples of quiet portrayal of familiar 


fair 


and fewer of those which give expression to 
decidedly ungraceful or offensive themes, than 


has sometimes been the case in the immediate 
past. There is one tendency which, more or 
less distinctly, we have noticed of late with 


in 
that is 


apprehension, and which is very marked 


some portions of this exhibition, and 


a tendency to mannerism—to an artificial way 
f doing things—which is always characteristic 
of an upprogressive state. We feel, also, that 


there is in some degree lacking a just sense of 
the peculiar capabilities and limitations of the 
of 


results that the essential beauties to which the 


processes water-color painting, whence it 
medium naturally lends itself are in correspond- 
lost. Yet 


remarks on this head too far; 


ing measure we would not push our 
for it 
that recent improved methods of preparing the 
and the 
perfectly le 
the 
and have, 
tionized it. 

Foremost among the exceptionally vital works 


is certain 


materials, of what is known 
body Cc 


vastly 


use as 
use—bhave 
of this 


rh revolu- 


lor—a gitimate 


extended range and power 


medium, perhaps, well-nig 


in this exhibition are, we think, those of Mr. 
safagronntgl Homer. His most important picture is 
No. 157, **A Voiee from the Cliff.” It repre 
sents three figures of rough fisherwomen in a 
group, Which comes grandly dark against a dis- 
tant chalk-cliff in bread, though quiet, light. 


Although the group tells dark against the back- 
ground, yet the local colors are nowhere extin- 
but bear in 
subdued fulness, though in complete subordina 
tion, Tintoret. Modern art 
rarely accomplishes this so well, and it is a great 
There is a slightly unpleasant 
tendency to purplish hues al] through the group, 


guished in shade, out everywhere, 


as in the works of 


accomplishment. 


and something of hardness and want of mys- 
tery in the execution—everything, flesh, dra- 
pery, chalk-cliff, sky, and water, being done 
in the same way. The same, substantially, 
may be said of the other contributions 
of Mr. Homer, namely, Nos, 52, 272, and 425, 
But there is a largeness and veracity of 


goes far to redeem 
These works evince a power of 
design, too, which is very and, in 
modern art, uncommon. In No, 157 the sympa- 
thy of action in the three fig 
in which they 
the chalk cliff, are noticeable in this regard. 
No. 32, ‘‘ Tynemouth,” the largeness and vigor 
of conception and render the work 
powerful, in spite of the want of fulness and 
mystery just alluded to. Mr. Homer's habit of 
simplifying verges on a fault, and gives a finite- 
ness to his work that detracts from its excellence. 


feeling in them all which 
their defects. 


admirable, 


ures, and the way 
encompassed by the line of 
In 


are 


expression 








The boat outline in this example is too sharp 
everywhere. It does not lose itself enough in 


the weltering sea or in light catching on its 
wetted gunwale. The smoke of the distant 


steamer is heavy and ill drawn; and the steamer 
itself and the distant city are not aerial enough 


in hue. Moreover, there is an inharmonious 
red, without sufficient light in it, in the 
upper sky to the right. Also, there is a want 


of local sea color in the near unreflecting faces 
More detailed veracity witbout 
any more elaboration would have greatly en- 
and value of the work. In 
low tones by too 
great prevalence of brown and black. And in 
No. 425 we feel the artist’s mannerism (and 
a tendency to mannerism shows itself strongly 
in Mr. perhaps more than 
in the preceding examples. The lack of the 
unity and variety of nature is here painful. The 
three horizont be sky, water, 
and sands resolve themselves are unpleasantly 
and untruly marked off the one from the other; 


of the waves. 


hanced the beauty 


No. 272, purity is lost in the 





Homer's work) 


al bands into which t 


they are not enough interfused by harmonizing 
color. The foreground sand would naturally 


reflect something of the color of the sky, and the 


cloud reflections in the water Instead of being 


lighter, as they aie, would be at least as dark as 
the clouds themselves, since there is no veil of 
mist interposing to pale them. But, after all 
deductions, we regard Mr. Homer as perhaps 
our very strongest painter. He has a true 


painter’s powers and true designer’s instincts. 
He is not an imitator of any prevailing style; 
studied the best art 
understandipgly and to good purpose, while he 
has retained an independent feeling for nature 
from which he mainly draws his inspiration. 
Even the mapnnerism which we have noticed is 


but he appears to have 


his own rather than an adopted one. 
Mr. 


whicb show bis fine artistic 


George H. Smillie exbibits five subjects, 
sense and feeling for 

There is no crude- 
Smillie’s work; but fear he is 
himself conventional habits of 
composition and execution such as will, if con- 
tinued, be incompatible with further progress. 
Mr. Smillie is 
It is one apparently adopted, consciously or un 


graceful pastoral subjects. 
in Mr. 
contirming 


hess we 


in 


gaining a mannerism not his own. 
consciously, from such artists of the English school 
as Harding and Birket Foster, though he is strong- 
er and truer in the important quality of tone 
than Harding or Foster. His ‘‘On the 
Egypt East Hampton,” No. 
this upprogressive mMannerism in a very marked 
Very different is the work of Mr. James 
D. Smillie, as we see it in No, ** Causeway 
from Marblehead Neck to Mainland.” While 
we bave here atouch of the same mannerism, 
we have also a far fresher and stronger senti- 
ment of nature. The wide, level reach of sunny 
distance is full of crowded suggestion, and the 
graceful perspective of curved beach, with the 
successive waves of a nearly calm sea advancing 
upon it, and the gently rising broken foreground, 
make up a picture of unusual beauty, in which 
ve detect =? if any, false notes. In the work 
of Mr. E. H. Blashfield, ** The Duo,” No. 52, we 
observe Pa same faults upon which we com- 
mented in detail in our notice of his work in the 
last Black and White Exhibition. The design 
here again is too much cut up by sharp lights 
and emphatic touches. The drawing, is 
somewhat careless, and in the arms of the cen- 
tral figure it is very noticeably so. But Mr. 
Blashtield right apprebension of the 
color-patch principle, which is the basis of all 
good painting: and we think he may in future 
produce much finer things than he bas as vet 


either 


Road, 59, sbows 


degre 2c. 


Pots) 
Dow, 


too, 


shows a 


done. 
Mr. Henry P. Smith has a number of open sea 
views which convey a profound sense of nature. 
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Mr. Smith draws the rolling sea with 


great 
subtlety, while at the same time he has passages 


which are very feeble in drawing—as in the 


nearer breaking waves of No. 57, and, more 
especially, in the perspectives of the curves of 
the beach to the right. 


His strong points are 


chiaroscuro and tone, by means of which, toge- 
ther 


effects of light and space which are remarkable. 


i 
with bis fine sea drawing, he produces 
But he is singularly limited in range of subject. 
Indeed, it may almost be said that he has but one 
subject Inall these examples we have the same 
rolling sea under lowering sky, with pale saffron 
light along the horizon, reflecting on the bit! 

We should like to see Mr. 


Smith try bis powers on 


sides of the waves. 
a passag 
bright sky, with white foaming breakers and 
clear green depths of water. 

Mr. J. Wells Champney exhibits eleven pieces. 
His work is best 


Some of his quiet portraits show mueh good 


when he is least ambiti 

painting ; but in such examples as No. 65 he is 
crude and feeble, little 
The principal features of 
‘*A Mountain Picnic,” are not worth painting at 
all. A gentleman and lady and several chil 
dren, in fine j 


shows eood taste. 


and 


the subje ct, which is 


fashionable cl 





nothiug more interesting tha g thei 
hunger on a mountain excursion, eabout 


as ungraceful and uninviting a group of objects 


foran artist as could easily be found. 
Champney has taken the pains to portray them 
with the ] 


most def H 


ailled elaboration of all thei 
Cc ui monplace ness, Nevertheless, the choice « 


subject might be pardoned if the artist had 


treated it with entire veracity and feeling. But 
he has failed to grasp tbe broad qualities of the 
general impression, while rod al 
that is 
cessory. 

Mr. Harry Chase and Mr. Arthy 
hibit works of their usual interest, 
of the good derived from French 


} 


he bas emphasized all 


most trivial in costume, viands, and a 





in which much 
teaching is 
shown; but we do not perceive anything in their 


works this time that calls for 


special comment. 
Mr. Alfred Kappes has three pictures, 
No. 76, ‘Tbe Closing Hymn,” is pvoticeable for 


its strong and true realism. 


of which 
The subject is com 
monplace enough, but it is not vulgar or trivial: 
and the work, though somewhat cold and slaty 
in color, contains some remarkably g 
ing, though this is shown more esp 

». S4, ** Day Dreams,” by Percy 


cessory parts. Ni 
mannered untrue in t 


Moren, is and 

color, though it contains much cleverness. Tl 

same may be said of the two other contributions 

by this artist. 
Mr. F. D. Millet 


jects which contain 


has two small classical sul 
exquisitely finished 


A Roman Gir!,’ 


some 
painting. These are No. 2, ‘ 
and No. 171, ** Lacing the San 


lal.” As we have 
erping Mr. Millet’s work, 


before remarked con 
there is in these a deficiency as re 
dering of color values. 
actual 
grounds and surroundings, we feel that the rela 
tions of part to part in force of shat 
appear just as Mr. Millet has them. 


figures represented, with 


. 
= 





for instance, the white-robed figure does not ap- 


tion to its background. Both of these designs 
are artificial, having a made-up, studio look 
and work of this kind always lacks vitality; but 
in their kind they good deal of 
grace and beauty. We wish Mr. Millet would 
put the good technical qualities which these d 
signs reveal into subjects of a more living cha- 
racter. 

Mr Edward Moran exhibits five works, of 
which No. 96, ‘“*The Devonshire Coast,” has 
some fine though somewbat forced color. The 
execution is, however, rather too vague and 


possess a 


The Nation. 





equal, the nearest things being worked in 
precisely e same wav as those most dist 

‘ 109 

\ 160, by the san irtist, has s tin 











No. 1 is a little pi of true painting. We 
have seen nothing so beautiful before by this 
painter. Itgives perfect express f the v il 
effect of es, seen at a little distan by the 
most f le and unaffected means. N 
Dutch Sky bv t same, is also pleasant ! 
t1 oO far as it goes No. 1 Con tt i 
Laibes Germany by R. Swain Gifford, is ar 
t tivet t what \ lonal 
pt é ve plece t w kK 
Mr. Frederick Dielman, in N ! ( l 
Favor t igh showing his for i 
l siderable techn il skil sa that 
d f } vuright study y} a } ‘ } , 
1 l il ll s ] l S 
ifused that i in t make \ tt 
ist meant to repre it t firure in su 
! nd loudy s The shadow vi 
Ipon the f by the broad-briinmed hat is t 
strong fort {Tused light of a ly da 
itis tco n softe 1 I express s 
Indeed, t hiaro f figure is 1 ‘ ‘ 
that of ! l dio et! t 
ire st ling d . The p ! 
i part ‘ int land-cape, t 
fence, 1 the ] ks itterly f 
In the l t ! 1 N i t 
ne | itif rand l pair y 
Ther ire two works by Mrs. M Spartali 
llman which merit ¢ ful atter I 
s v the ir nee of Et h t l ba tis 
n form and in tin t, and als \ ! 
I trongly, that of early Fl t l 
first \ ng the W ‘ f Tu N 
though beautiful in color and ret te i 
treatment, is somewl luintellig ble ! 
ing and weak in drawing I st i Mux 
ing of Dante and Beat on All Saint May 
No. 482, possesses a great deal of beauty 
sign and expression in the principal gr 
figur wl the nasa s | 
1OniO in lor and 1n t rt sa 
vely passa ordinate paint 
ite ral backg: Ww t \ 
us fres verhead, f . ig 
reaching distar perva by s \ 
Mr.C. ¥.17 é say 
ti 1 Sun Days” (N s I 
panei , t 9 vN 1 s 
he sa ; . ce 
hild attended t N ln ry uid r 
+ ] , + < < 
way in | rd t < 
> } } + 





pia ‘4 reat 
witha g 1 f artis It is w 
I : l It is 
1 i we t 
i t tC we i 1 he ‘ K 
M D t W s L-4 the 
sun to be shiping e al brightness 
und f ie} s Vs, and vet allt 
: ws a Ss S t las to fy ‘ tanvy il 
X} s zht. T shadow cast by tl! 
t ‘ > ~ = ete s s 
i $ mies, a sO also e very tice 
LOIN $ t tents u ands 
\ Ss ‘ wa by W. T. 1 
= sa s ~ t iwit 
g t N Mr. R irds’s custon 
ir s t ss x t bard, and 
W pg s suggestion It is not s 
pure r, as Mr. Richards’s work 
sua s it group of boats the left 
are comparatively without life in the drawh 


Taken at his best—and he rarely falls far below 





ur > 
ul Mr. R i t I ? 
f Y a ! } ters I 
tru ind ‘ ‘ 
ve i s f wor 
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t for tr entiment and clever €x 
1 And ther ad of ** Cheroke 

hos | ibeth TL kK wi h appear t 
s sua exce tfor truth and felicity of 

iWil i i ! Mr I | pil n Smith 
as some wal and effective work; especially so 
s I \ Summer Morning in Venice.’ 
This is a sketch only; butit is a good sketch. 


We need bardly say more on this occasion 


referred mainly to technical 
t, since 


hey usuall mus our art, as 


Vet, possesses httle other than technical quali- 


tic save, perhaps, in some cases, a certain sen- 
t t for simple nature, It is not strange that 
this should be so. The conditions of life and 


surroundings are such at present that higher 
little to feed 
that shall ex 


imagination get 
need of art 
beauty of the 
by tasteful 
ate treatment such art may become very help- 


and 





upon. But there is 


press the familiar aspects of 


things, and selection and affection- 
ful and cheering. 

We must defer till another number our remarks 
on the etchings exhibited in connection with the 


water colors by the New York Etching Club. 
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This volume is the account of a journey in the track 
of the Israelites. All of Dr. Field’s powers of observa 
tion and description are brought into play, and his 
book will undoubtedly prove the most delightful popu 
lar narrative of travi of Mount Sinai 
that has ever been written. 

Of Dr. Field's last volume of travels it was said by a 
high authority : “I have never, within anything like the 
same space, seen so much said of Egypt, or so wisely or 
so well. Much asl have read about Exgypt—many voi 
umes, indeed—I have found some of these descriptions 
more graphic, more realistic, than [I have ever met or 
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This is a faithful translation of that part of Dr. Dor 
4; * System of Christian Doctrine’ which relates to 
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: Gr Ologian on a subject of the highest in 
2 ance, wherein he has been strangely 
> country, and particularly by the 
@is recent lectures on Future Pro 
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fresh and unconventional type. It presents some situa 
tions that have an unusual interest, from their origi 
nality and piquancy, as well as from the brightness and 
literary finish of the narrative ; and the author exhibits 
a keenness of insight into character very unusual in a 
first novel. 
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By Paul Janet, 
French Academy. Translated from 
Second Edition of the French, with Preface, by 
D.D., LL.D. 1 vol. 8vo, $2 50, 
¥. 
ENERGY: Efficient and Final Cause. 
(Philosophie Series, No. If.) By James MeCosh, D.D., 
LL.D. 1 vol. 12mo, paper, 50 cents. 
VI. 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE 


Ancient World, including Egypt, Assyria, and Baby- 


lonia, Persia, India, Phonicia, Etruria, Greece, 
tome. By George Rawlinson, M.A., author of ‘ The 
Origin of Nations,’ ete. 1 vol. 12mo, $1. 

VII. 


SOCRATES: 
the A? Crito, 
Containing the Defence 
ings, and his Thoughts 


Being a¢Translation of 
and parts of the Phaedo of Plato. 
of Socrates, his last Teach 
on Immortality and the 
Future State of the Soul. An Introduction by Prof. 
W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University. 1 vol. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, paper, 50 cents, 
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12mo. 


VIIL. 
STUDIES ON GREAT 
Anthony Froude, M.A. 
12mo, $1 50 
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Subjects. By James 
1 vol. 
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*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York, 
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Magazine, 
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LITERATURE. 
MARCH NUMBER 
NOW READY. 

CONTAINING: 1. AN OCEAN SWORDSMAN. Illus 
trated. By C. F. Holder.—2. DEATHLESS SONG. By 
Carlotta Perry.—3. THE JEWEL IN THE LOTOS, A 
Story. By Mary Agnes Tincker.—4. THE STORY OF 
THE PALATINES. By Charles Burr Todd.—5. THE 
FIDDLER OF BATISCAN. A Story. By Annie Robert- 
son Macfarlane.—6. PORTRAITS OF COLUMBUS. By 
James Davie Batler.—7. THE CIVILIZED IN™LAN, By 
Alfred M. Williams.—s. “‘CARITA!” A Story. By G. H. 


Lippincott 's 


A PorpvUuLaR GENERAL 


Pierce.—9, LOSS AND GAIN. By Marion Couthouy —10 
INVALID LIFE IN THE SOUTH. ay F. F. A.—11. 
**POLANDERS” IN TEXAS. By R. L. Daniels.—12,. WIN- 


TER-—A LAMENT. 
STIRRING-OFF. A Story. 
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By Chailes L. Hildreth.—13. THE 
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IN CARLYLE’S COUNTRY. A charming description 
of a visit to Ecclefechan and Annan. By John Bur- 
roughs. 


A LOVING-CUP SONG. 


MICH = I. A Dramatic Poem. Part UI. By 
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By Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
TOMMASO SALVINEI. An essay of s 

great Italian actor. 
BY HORSE-CARS INTO MEXICO, 
ANTAGONISM. 


ecial interest on the 
By Henry James, Jr. 


H. H. 


A Short Story. By Agnes Paton, author 


of ‘And Mrs. Somersham.’ 
ro f ROYAL, An account of this famous place. By 
. H. Allen. 
THE HAWTHORNE MANUSCRIPTS. By George P. 


Lathrop. 


Other Essays, Poems, and Contributors’ 


Club. 


Reviews, 


35 Cents ; $4 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston ; 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Le Frangais, 


Revue Mensuelle de Grammaire et de Littérature. 
Contents of the February Number : 

Petits po®mes en prose. Ivan Tourguénef.—Marjorie 
Daw (translation). T. B. Aldrich. — Gambetta. — La 
France Coloniale. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu.—L’Evangéliste 
d’Alphonse Daudet.— Lettre corrigée. Lettre a corriger. 
Questions de prononciation. Etc., etc., etc. 

Subseription price : $150 per annum (nine months); 
single copy, 20 cents. 

Editor, JULES LEVY, 
17 paned oS ‘ambrid; ge, Mass. 
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Ask for circulars, How to Cook Hams. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I have a positive remedy for the above disease. By 
its use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of lon; 
standing have beencured. Indeed, so strong . my fait 
in its efficacy that I will send T“70 BOTTLES FREE, to- 
gether with a VALU ABLE TREA. {SE on oad disease, to 
Give express and P. O. addre 
Dr. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. New York. 
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